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The Decline and Fall 


of Canadian Brodcasting 
by 


GRAHAM SPRY 





“In a generation of conflict between the local private interests of two or three 
hundred businesses and the national instrument, the CBC, the ordinary forces 
of money-making have carried the day.” 





T HE system of Canadian broadcasting which Parliament originally 
defined and in a series of Acts placed upon the statute books has, 
in fact, not been brought into being. The structure, the purposes and 
the programming which over the years have become predominant are 
not those of public service, Canadian broadcasting but of private, 
commercial broadcasting based on the syndicated products of the 
American entertainment industry and financed by revenue from Can- 
adian consumer expenditure on goods mainly American. 

The Canadian system, except only in the non-commercial, sus- 
taining programs and the network services of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, is then essentially an imitation or replica of the 
American system. 

This is almost the direct opposite of what successive Parliaments 
intended and what the legislation laid down. 

A few preliminaries are necessary: for it is impossible to discuss 
Canadian Broadcasting in simple terms of black and white. Life in 
general, as Hawthorne would have it, may be made up of marble and 
mud but in broadcasting there are many admixtures and compromises. 
Thus, while it will be argued here that the CBC has been out-flanked 
surrounded and hemmed in to a subordinate place in the structure 
of Canadian broadcasting, this does not imply an attack upon the CBC 
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or its achievements. It is also possible to feel that too large a part 
of the gross expenditure by the Canadian people on broadcasting 
accrues to the benefit of private stations and American advertisers, 
yet also to recognize that the local station, in private ownership, has 
a valuable réle to fulfill in the modern community. Nor is criticism 
of private programming an attack on the private owners. They are, 
for the most part, ordinary, agreeable people like the rest of us, and 
what they ave doing, as they see it, is running a business and seizing 
legitimate bu. iness opportunities conferred on them by the license to 
use a wave-length or channel. Further, if it is emphasized that there 
are too many American programs and too many of them of the poorer 
kind, it is not a contradiction also to wish for a proper proportion of the 
best American programs of all kinds: and not just those which happen 
to be the cheapest and most profitable to the advertiser or station. Nor 
does regret that private stations in particular so vastly rely, in peak 
hours especially, upon American syndicated programs carry in any 
degree anti-American undertones. The audience will always want, 
and the economics of broadcasting at least in English will always 
require a large percentage of American entertainment. But the re- 
markable development of talent in Canada which has been so well 
begun, particularly by CBC, will not continue unless we produce a 
proportion of Canadian programs, use Canadian writers, producers 
and other talent, and firmly resist the market forces which insistently 
and aggressively tend to make Canadian broadcasters mere distrib- 
utors of the work of other countries. Indeed, this is one illustration 
of the wider issue: is Canada to be a producer, manufacturer, creator 
and initiator in the many fields of national life or just the distributor 
of the marble and the mud of other countries? 

The dominant part of Canadian broadcasting is the privately 
owned sector. Its establishment and expansion have been financed by 
the difference between the usually low cost of syndicated programs, 
such as records or films, and the going rate of advertising in the market 
where the station operates. For private television stations especially, 
the CBC programs supplied and brought by micro-wave free of cost 
to the station also constitute a large and valuable form of subsidy by 
the taxpayers to the private owners. 
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Two examples of stations, which exist and could be named, 
explain the utility of syndication, and the fin: :cial aspects of the 
dominant sector of Canadian broadcasting based on syndication. 

A radio station in a large Canadian city acknowledged to the 
Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at a 
public hearing at which I was present early in 1958 that its local live 
programming varied only from 10 to 25 minutes in a week out of 126 
hours on the air. The rest of the time was occupied by records and 
news, weather, etc. announced by station staff. Only 10 per cent of 
the total programming was unaccompanied by advertising, and 17.1 
per cent, one minute in six of all programming, consisted of advertis- 
ing material. Non-commercial community announcements occupied 
some seven minutes of the 14 hours on the air daily. In 1958, the 
total broadcasting revenue of the station was $1,439,992. Its profit 
before income tax, but after proprietors’ salaries, directors’ fees, and 
depreciation, was $729,928 or some 50 per cent. It was higher in 
1959 and 1960. In 11 years these profits came to a total of $6,555,000. 
This station has been offered for sale to my knowledge in various 
countries at a price of up to $6 millions. But a large personal fortune 
was built up before any sale. It was built upon discs and disc jockeys. 

A television station in one of the medium-sized cities bought two 
cameras when licensed. They were not unpacked and they remained 
unpacked for nearly 18 months. The programming of local events 
by camera was not offered nor was it necessary. About 55 per ceat 
of the station time on the air was occupied, free of all cost for pro- 
grams and micro-wave, by CBC network material, much of it produc- 
ing revenue for the station. The balance of time was occupied by 
elderly and cheap American film, and advertising. On the basis of 
the free and partly revenue-earning CBC programs and the cheap 
imported film, this station is, of course, profitable. 

To such a situation the alleged quip of the redoubtable Mr. Roy 
Thomson is relevant. A television license is a permit to print your own 
money. 

These are only in degree exceptional cases, yet not entirely un- 
usual as the Fowler Report established, and in broadcasting, as in, say, 
neuro-physiology, it is the exceptional case that most clearly illustrates 
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the nature of the system or the malady. Most stations do more com- 
munity service than the radio station discussed. Only a handful of 
radio stations make a profit of 30 to 50 per cent; the average, after 
tax but also after salaries, is 10 or 11 per cent of the net operating 
revenues. Returns on the investment are higher. Stations in small 
centres or newly opened or faced with too much competition just 
make ends meet. A few lose money. The newest television stations 
have yet to prove their profitability, and private radio stations, as 
shown in the Woods, Gordon Report of March, 1960, have seen their 
returns before tax fall as a percentage of capital invested from 30.9 
to 22.3 per cent in recent years. Broadcasting as a whole, however, 
despite the few failures usual in any business, was and probably is, 
one of the quickest roads to fortune in Canada, provided that syndi- 
cated programming is freely permitted and a good advertising market 
is available. The Canadian Bank of Commerce Letter of June 6, 1960, 
placed private broadcasting third in profitability among some 140 
leading industries in 1957. For some 30 years in radio and since 1952 
in television, syndicated programs combined with advertising have 
been building fortunes in middle and large centres and expanding 
private broadcasting across Canada. 

The results are before us. There are some five times as many 
private television and some seven times as many private radio stations 
as there are CBC owned stations. The private radio stations are some 
ten times and the private television stations some five times as long 
on the air as CBC stations. The gross expenditure by advertisers on 
the private stations is about four times that on CBC stations. 

In each of these respects, private commercial broadcasting is 
larger than CBC public service broadcasting. If the amount of com- 
mercial broadcasting which the CBC has to accept for revenue and 
program reasons is added to that of private broadcasting, the domin- 
ance of the private, commercial element in the single system of both 
private and publicly owned stations stands out as still more decisively 
large. The Canadian system, except for CBC non-commercial pro- 
grams, is essentially a merchandizing system on the American com- 
mercial model and the Canadian audience is a minor part of the 
American advertising market. 
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An important broadcaster explained to me the realities of the 
Canadian situation in these words. “Why did I pull out of my Toronto 
television application? You can’t make enough money if the BBG is 
going to restrict the use of cheap American film under a Canadian 
content rule.” 

The disc or record is cheaper and more convenient to use than 
a live choir. The film is cheaper and more convenient than the studio 
production of a play or an orchestra. A long-play record with eight 
tunes may cost say $3.00 or be given free as promotion by the im- 
porter; the cost of a jazz band could be several hundred dollars. A 
half-hour film, especially the older run American stock, may cost $100, 
$50, or even $25 depending on the size of the station, but a studio 
play with a few live actors, design, props, script fees, music, rehearsals, 
etc. may run into thousands of dollars. 

The programs originated by the private sector, whether radio or 
television, are therefore overwhelmingly American, and will so con- 
tinue until the BBG regulations prove effective. That is, private sta- 
tions are primarily a means of distributing the syndicated programs on 
records and films produced by the American entertainment industry. 
These may be excellent, passable or bad, — popular, acceptable or 
ignored. But whatever they are and however they are received they 
are not Canadian or, in the late Prime Minister R. B. Bennett's terms, 
“free from foreign influence”. 

The impact on television of the BBG’s 45 per cent Canadian 
content requirement remains to be seen. Until April Ist, 1961, the 
fact is that Canadian content was less than 45 per cent. The 1957 
Fowler Commission program survey by Professor Dallas W. Smythe of 
the Institute of Communications Research, University of Illinois, re- 
vealed English language programming on private television stations 
to be divided in percentages as follows: Film 30 per cent, Local Live 
14.6 per cent, CBC Network 55.4 per cent. Of the film, nine-tenths 
was American. Of the local live, the 14.6 per cent, one-third consisted 
of news, weather and sports announcements by station staff. The re- 
maining two-thirds, or 52 minutes per station per day, consisted of 
family living and shopping, 19 minutes; local music, five minutes; 
Canadian heritage, history etc. less than three minutes; children, 
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five minutes; and public affairs, agriculture, literature and arts, youth 
education, science, local drama etc., each, on the average, less than 
a minute per station per day. 

This was the pattern of private television broadcasting offered 
by local broadcasters, as distinct from the CBC network programs 
which the private stations used. Some stations were better, some 
worse than the average. But in general, there was very little live or 
local or Canadian programming apart from announcements such as 
news. The stations, for sound business reasons, made large use of 
either cheap imported film or free CBC network programs. These and 
advertising made possible the financing of private station expansion. 


In a generation of conflict between the local private interests 
of two or three hundred businesses and the national instrument, the 
CBC, the ordinary forces of money-making have carried the day. 
There is not a nation-wide, single system of public service stations 
from coast to coast. The public structure which Parliament enacted 
is a minority, subsidiary element in total Canadian broadcasting, de- 
pendent, especially in television, on the private stations to serve the 
Canadian audience. Where there are no CBC owned stations, up 
to half the CBC programs are not broadcast and die at the switch of 
the private stations unused and wasted. 

The CBC however diminished in numerical standing by its ex- 
panding rival, does produce, Jet us remember, a vast and varied 
volume of programs of its own; it imports some of the best programs 
of United States, France, Britain and other countries; it has over 
some 26 years created and operated the only nation-wide, regular 
networks using a majority of live or of Canadian programs; it has 
helped to finance through these programs every private television 
station licensed before 1961, and it has brought radio or television 
stations to remote centres which would not have had service other- 
wise. I have a list of some 200 places which have asked for CBC 
stations. This does not suggest unpopularity. 

The CBC has been maligned, misrepresented, savaged, nagged 
and subjected to meannesses and indignities by hostile and sometimes 
greedy business competitors or ill-informed politicians. A third of the 
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time of the senior CBC officers since the war has been primarily 
occupied answering questions for Parliamentary Committees or Royal 
Commissions. There are three enquiries at work on CBC in 1961. 
In this long controversy, some Canadians could be seen at their worst 
and most petty. And CBC has made its mistakes; in 100,000 different 
programs a year, it is bound to make mistakes. But for all the bullying 
it receives and the rare, if serious errors it is guilty of, it is, in its 
programming and in its range of networks, one of the great broad- 
casting systems of the world or perhaps even, as its excellent Minister, 
Mr. George Nowlan, would have us believe, the best. 


The CBC may evoke cheers or tears, praise or protest from its 
nation-wide audience, yet there is this fundamental fact: for 26 years, 
only the CBC could at a single time or regularly unite the people 
of Canada in a simultaneous Canadian experience. Whether in na- 
tional hockey or football or a Royal Opening of Parliament or a 
National Election, no other instrument has achieved this, and it will 
still be some time before any private television network supplies live 
programs to more than a few main cities and for more than an hour 
or two a day. The CBC is an essential complement and re-enforce- 
ment of the east-west confederation of Canada from sea to sea. 

Without the CBC (or since April 1, 1961, without the BBG regu- 
lations), programs in Canada would consist predominantly, up to 
70, 80 and 90 per cent, of imported records or imported films and 
local news or other announcements. Without the CBC, moreover, 
the use of live and paid musicians, actors, writers, designers, pro- 
ducers, and other talent would have been and would be, except on 
the best private stations, a bare, scratchy minimum. In 1958, the 
latest figures of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the CBC with its 
then 10 television and 35 radio stations paid 80 per cent of the 
total “artists and other talent fees” and the private sector with its 
211 stations paid only 20 per cent, though the total net revenue of 
the two sectors was then almost equal. 

But given the almost free play of money-making motives and 
market forces, it is the CBC which is the lesser and relatively 
declining sector of Canadian broadcasting. What are the larger 
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explanations of this result and what reasons account for this reversal 
in fact and in principle of the intentions of the Parliament of Canada? 
The answers are to be found in the complicated history of Canadian 
broadcasting since 1932. 

The first, obvious from the preceding discussion, is the cheap, un- 
limited supply of syndicated programs and the expanding availability 
of advertising revenue for commercial broadcasting. Both advertising 
and programs have been largely American but they were bought and 
paid for by the Canadian consumer. 


The second is the limitation that has been placed on the revenues 
or capital investment of the public broadcasting service by Govern- 
ment or by economic conditions. Pressures of many kinds have con- 
stituted a third cause — pressures strengthened by lack of study and 
understanding of the issues by representatives of the Canadian people 
in many levels of government; by an almost total absence of careful 
analysis; and by the fact, critical in a democracy, that the opponents 
of public service, Canadian broadcasting, were also themselves often 
in control of broadcasting, newspaper or other media of mass com- 
munication and in a position to serve their own business interests in 
opposition to the public interest. In consequence, most of the public 
discussion of the CBC has been not disinterested but prejudiced. 


These are the main forces which have impeded the formation 
of a nation-wide, public system of broadcasting; reversed the results 
for which Parliament legislated; established or permitted the domi- 
nance of an American type of system; and brought Canadian broad- 
casting to its present stage, its present problems, and, from a national 
if not business point of view, to its present plight. 


The first force, already discussed, needs little more elaboration. 
Private commercial broadcasting, except in small markets or where a 
station is the less successful among several competitors, has been 
highly and quickly profitable. Private broadcasting expands and has 
expanded with advertising. In 1932, gross advertising expenditure on 
broadcasting was approximately one million dollars. In 1960 it was 
estimated at $162 millions (“Marketing”, Toronto). In the same 
period, the number of private stations rose from some 60, most of them 
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tiny, to over 300, many of them powerful stations, compared with 45 
CBC stations. Between 1952 and 1960 inclusive, gross advertising 
expenditure on radio was $453 millions and on television $404 millions, 
a total of $857 millions. 


The point is this. Canadian broadcasting as a whole has not 
suffered from a lack of expenditure by the public. It has suffered from 
the uses to which great sums have been put, notably in the private 
sector. We have not lacked resources; we have lacked the right struc- 
ture and the right purposes. The CBC, in contrast with the private 
sector's expanding advertising revenue on the one hand, and the low, 
syndicated private program costs on the other, is controlled on the 
revenue side and heavy with obligations on the expenditure side. 


On the revenue side, the history since 1932 is a varied one with 
Government setting too low a license fee on receiving sets or, briefly, 
too large a revenue from excise tax, or taking both away and substitut- 
ing or supplementing them with loan, fixed grant for a term of years, 


or now an annual appropriation. The Aird Report of 1929 and the 
more detailed proposals of the Canadian Radio League in 1932, both 
required a license fee of $3.00. The Government set it at $2.00 in 1932 
and thus made rapid construction of high powered stations impossible. 
At $2.00 the fee remained until 1937 when it was raised to $2.50. From 
the first, therefore, and indeed for the next 20 years, the CBC was 
prevented by lack of sufficient revenues from creating its fuil network 
of CBC owned and operated stations. Private radio stations, however, 
were licensed as entrepreneurs and markets appeared. They expanded 
rapidly; the CBC slowly and always with caution. 

In the period of post-war inflation, the same caution or indecision 
again obtained. The purchasing power of the dollar was only just above 
half what it was in 1938. This meant that what the CBC could do with 
a license fee of $2.50 was about halved. A Government ready to 
explain the need for more revenue and the importance of the license 
fee as a means of ensuring the independence of the CBC could, per- 
haps, have secured public support for a larger fee, but it was easier 
to begin the practice of making grants. The first was in 1952. Up 
to that year, the CBC had no money from the taxpayer. Indeed, over 
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the twenty years, 1937 to 1956, the CBC had a surplus of $13.2 mil- 
lions and received only $31,250,000, all since 1952, from the taxpayer 
out of CBC’s total income of $207,737,000 millions over the 20 years. 
(Fowler Report. P. 452). Thereafter, by decision, not of CBC, but 
of Parliament, the annual appropriations rose sharply to $52.3 millions 
in 1960. 


On the revenue side also, the CBC at Government behest with- 
drew from local and national spot radio advertising, leaving these two 
largest sources exclusively to competing private stations. Their im- 
portance is shown by the fact that in the three years 1956-58 inclusive, 
in radio alone they totalled over $113 millions (here using final DBS 
figures), or nearly two-and-a-half times the entire expenditure by the 
CBC on its own 35 radio stations, live programs, talent and three 
nation-wide networks. Moreover, being restricted in the ownership 
of either radio or television stations, CBC was partly cut out of the 
most profitable area of Canadian broadcasting. In North America, 
compared with the profitable station operation field, network and live 
programming are the costly and usually unprofitable fields. The main 
task of the CBC was largely confined to these two most costly fields. 


Government policy helped the CBC with one hand but took 
revenues away or imposed restrictions or new responsibilities with 
the other. The costly, if desirable, obligations imposed on the total 
CBC budget, few of which private stations bore at all, are not dis- 
cussed here but simply listed: use of live, paid Canadian talent; 
nation-wide wire and micro-wave network distribution of programs 
to affiliated private stations; free service to small and remote centres; 
union wages; free time for national and other election broadcasts, 
Government statements and school broadcasts; Northern and forces 
broadcasts; international short-wave service; and many smaller items. 
In fact, over the years Parliaments and Governments have willed upon 
the CBC increasing obligations, costs and responsibilities and, though 
by no means ungenerous, since 1952 have failed to provide means 
commensurate with those obligations. Second, over the years, gov- 
ernance at various levels has opened wide the doors to private ex- 
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pansion in the most remunerative fields but required private stations 
to fulfill few of the Canadian purposes and duties enacted by Parlia- 
ment. 

The clear result, in summary, first, of the contradiction perhaps 
unrealized by Parliament between the aims imposed on and the 
means granted to the CBC, and, second, of the expansion of the 
commercial sector, is a structure of Canadian broadcasting predom- 
inantly and essentially similar to that of the United States. The vast 
majority of the programs are syndicated; the financial basis in the 
private sector wholly, and in the public sector largely, is advertising; 
the percentage of advertising in a commercial program has risen from 
five per cent in 1932 to 20 and 25 per cent now and both the programs 
and the advertising are predominantly American. The ownership of 
the now rapidly increasing majority of stations is private and their 
purpose is commercial. 

Compared with this expanding private sector, the public service 
sector, the one distinguished and distinguishing feature and the only 
significant live program source in Canadian broadcasting, is a minority 
sector and as private stations proliferate and private networks emerge, 
the influence of the essentially Canadian sector will decline and the 
stature of the CBC be still further diminished. The onslaught upon 
the CBC will intensify both quietly and overtly in the lobbies of Par- 
liament or nearby hotels as well as noisily in the hostile press. The 
BBG, with its present leadership, will pursue its determined efforts 
to regulate private broadcasting but the resistance to its powers and 
policies will grow and stiffen, for its Canadian content regultions 
strike directly at the full use of the cheap, imported syndicated pro- 
grams which are the open sesame to quick private fortunes in the 
entertainment industry and in Canadian broadcasting. Non-Canadian 
participation in Canadian stations has grown markedly since 1958 
and, if not in share ownership then by loans, services, contracts or 
other arrangements, which the Act seems not to prevent, non-Can- 
adian participation will continue to grow. 

This is what many private interests in broadcasting, the press, 
advertising, the non-Canadian manufacturing and entertainmert in- 
dustry have desired and this is what they and the Canadian people, 
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step by step are getting, to the financial benefit of a few hundred 
Canadian broadcasters and of the American entertainment industry. 
This perhaps also is what the Canadian people want. But let us make 
the decision in the clear light of day, deliberately, consciously, and 
not blindly, under the pressures of special interests and market forces, 
Canadian and American. 


Whatever the decision, as day by day, step by step, we are 
making it, let us also be aware that what we have got and, despite 
the efforts of the CBC and the BBG, what we are getting, is not what 
Parliament enacted or intended. 


In every Act, in all the fundamental debates, in all public en- 
quiries and commissions, other aims and other results were unmis- 
takably defined. “First of all, this country,” said the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bennett, in 1932, “must be assured of complete Canadian control 
of broadcasting from Canadian sources, free from foreign interference 
or influence . . . Secondly, no other system than that of public own- 
ership can ensure to the people of this country, without regard to class 
or place, equal enjoyment of the benefits and pleasures of radio 
broadcasting.” The then Liberal Opposition wholly endorsed this 
statement and the Act of 1932 was adopted without a single contrary 
vote In the Act of 1936, establishing the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in succession to the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission of 1932, the Liberal Government extended and strengthened 
the same principles which Mr. Bennett enunciated. The Act of 1952, 
when television began, restated them. They were quoted again in 
the debate on the Act of 1958. Mr. Pickersgill, for example, approv- 
ingly quoted Mr. Bennett's emphatic statement that: “I cannot think 
that aay Government would be warranted in leaving the air to private 
exploiation and not reserving it for development for the use of the 
people.” The Act of 1958, itself, was described by Mr. Nowlan, the 
Minister responsible, as doing nothing whatever to “interfere with the 
CBC as an operating unit”, and as giving the CBC the same power, 
except in regulation, as the Act of 1952 “which again was a re-enact- 
ment of the Act of 1936”, setting up the CBC. 
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What, over nearly 30 years from 1932 to 1961, Parliament in- 
tended is clear. What we have is also clear. It is not a system of 
national public ownership with local private stations, but a system 
of local private stations with a lesser public sector serving and sub- 
sidizing private stations. The private advertising sector is the dom- 
inant sector. The public service sector is the subordinate. The peak 
audience hours in both are not Canadian in programming or in adver- 
tising, they are both predominantly American. 


The system of Canadian broadcasting which Parliament placed 
upon the statute books has, in fact, not been brought into being. This 
was the thesis with which the discussion began. It is the conclusion 
with which it ends and it is a measure of the failure not of the CBC 
but of a high national policy of the Parliament and people of Canada. 





Unemployment or Inflation - Economic 
Dilemma of the West 
by 


T. M. Brown® 





Must the governments of North America choose between policies calculated to 
produce either massive unemployment or excessive inflation? Here is a cogent 
analysis of the present paradoxical situation and a suggested program for attacking 
the problem. 





{ mannered should never be more than 114 or 2 per cent 
O 


f the civilian labour force. This 2 per cent represents healthy 
mobility — people in process of changing jobs, and responding to 
shifts in the pattern of demand. In New Zealand unemployment in 
the postwar period has been a fraction of 1 per cent, and in Australia 
the estimates suggest that it stays under 3 per cent. In the United 
Kingdom the statistics indicate postwar unemployment under 2 per 
cent and in mid-1960 at only 1.2 per cent. In Canada and the United 
States, however, the story is different. After maintaining gratifying 
levels of employment from 1946 until 1952, with unemployment 
always around 2 per cent or under, our unemployment began to drift 
upward. In the recession of 1954, unemployment rose to 5 per cent 
in Canada. But since 1953 it has displayed an upward trend — from 
3 per cent in 1953 to 7 per cent in 1960. Business cycle movements 
are superimposed upon this trend, producing the following pattern: 
1953 — 3 per cent, 1954 — 5 per cent, 1955 — 4 per cent, 1956 — 
3 per cent, 1957 — 5 per cent, 1958 — 7 per cent, 1959 — 6 per cent, 


* The author, a professor of economics at the Royal Mili College of Canada, in this 
article writes as citizen and professional economist, and his ideas are fully independent of, 
and in no way reflect, the opinions of the institution and department by which he is employed. 
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1960 — 7 per cent. The pattern in the United States has been re- 
markably similar, reflecting the close dependence of Canada on our 
southern neighbour for export trade, as well as some relationship in 
matters of economic policy. 


On the matter of price increases or inflation, the erosion of pur- 
chasing value of dollar or pound, the story in the West is more uni- 
form than it has been for unemployment. All countries appear to 
have had a steady upward trend in prices, with the usual business 
cycle movements superimposed. 


But while many other parts of the West suffer only from inflation, 
in North America we have recently had the paradoxical and disturb- 
ing situation of suffering both serious unemployment and inflation at 
the same time. Our economic theories have assumed that inflation 
would not become a menace unless we went too far in fighting un- 
employment — pushed the level of demand upward until unemploy- 
ment fell to say below 2 per cent. But since 1953 North America 


has seen the price level continue upward, even when unemployment 
was well over 2 and 3 per cent — even when it is at 7 per cent. On 
the basis of most past history, and on previous theoretical grounds, 
our price levels should fall when our economies are depressed this 
severely. 


At the present time this paradox seems to have caught the 
governments of North America on the horns of a dilemma. If they 
push forward vigorously to eradicate most unemployment, using 
known fiscal and monetary tools, they will produce excessive infla- 
tion. If on the other hand they use the same known tools vigorously 
in reverse to cure inflation, they will create politically intolerable 
unemployment. A middle of the road caution seems to be the only 
safe course to steer. 


It is the purpose of this article to attempt to analyze our dilemma, 
and to argue that the middle of the road course is neither safe, in terms 
of the present evolutionary struggle of world ideologies, nor ethical, 
in terms of our own professed Western values of Christianity, and 


the worth of the individual. 
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The Great Depression of the 1930's sickened the Western World 
of unemployment. The majority of people began to feel that such 
conditions, where individuals and families were rejected from partici- 
pation in production and in customary social life, were inhuman, 
immoral and unjust. In fact these conditions almost sounded the 
death knell of free enterprise and democracy in the West. They did 
bring on the dictatorial catastrophes of Germany and Italy. Up to 
this time economic systems were supposed, in theory, to right them- 
selves when they foundered in economic storms. But J. M. Keynes's 
revolutionary book The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money in 1936 said boldly what many people had begun to suspect. 
A free economy need not return to full employment equilibrium 
within any reasonable time. And free enterprise capitalism could not 
survive another such depression. Keynes presented a new and rea- 
soned theory of how to preserve the values of the free system by 
preventing its main evil — unemployment. In his theories the central 
government, and its proconsul the central bank, must assume a 
stronger rdle, must become in fact Captain of the economic ship. 

That ideas like this were already in the air is evidenced by the 
preamble to the Act which in 1935 set up a central bank in Canada: 
“Whereas it is desirable to establish a central bank in Canada to 
regulate credit and currency in the best interests of the economic 
life of the nation, to control and protect the external value of the 
national monetary unit and to mitigate by its influence fluctuations 
in the general level of production, trade, prices and employment, 
so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action, and 
generally to promote the economic and financial welfare of the 
Dominion: Therefore, ... .” 

World War II brought the economies of the West out of depres- 
sion, and to a state of full employment. But there was a considerable 
degree of government control of these economies during the war, 
and out of wartime experience administrators and economists became 
much more confident that Keynesian ideas on the indirect control 
of the total system would work. At the same time the horrors of war 
had generated deep wells of idealism in people everywhere. Wartime 
economic experience and a practical idealism are nowhere better 
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represented than in the famous White Paper of April 1945 prepared 
by the Government of Canada to set forth its economic goals for a 
new world, with respect to employment. On page 21: “Fiscal policy 
during the war has necessarily been based on economic as much as 
purely financial consideration. It is proposed to extend that practice 
into the post-war years and apply war experience to the problems 
of peace.” And on page 23: “In this paper, the Government has stated 
unequivocally its adoption of a high and stable level of employment 
and income, and thereby higher standards of living, as a major aim 
of Government policy. It has been made clear that, if it is to be 
achieved, the endeavour to achieve it must pervade all government 
economic policy. It must be wholeheartedly accepted by all economic 
groups and organizations as a great national objective, transcending 
in importance all sectional and group interests.” 


Here is a crystal clear statement of government employment 
policy as it surely should be. Today North Americans may well ask: 
What has happened since 1953 to dull this vigorous idealism? 


The new economics was revolutionary in perhaps three respects. 
It studied the behaviour of the whole economic system, as distinct 
from the compartmentalized study of separate parts. It demolished 
classical theories that the economy would always adjust itself to full 
employment by automatic market mechanisms. Finally it developed 
clear-cut methods of devising overall and indirect policies which 
could bring the economy to full employment and keep it there. 


Some of the major facets in the new theories can be mentioned 
briefly. It was postulated that for the whole economy the level of 
employment depended directly on the rate of flow of aggregate 
spending. It became then of crucial importance to analyze the de- 
terminants of aggregate spending, and then how this aggregate could 
be adjusted to the correct level for full employment. The new eco- 
nomics performed this analysis brilliantly, and showed how the adjust- 
ment could be arrived at by indirect methods. The advantage of the 
indirect controls was that they still left the individual economic 
units free to manage their own affairs, and to be rewarded or punished 
directly for their efficiency or lack of it. 
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Investment spending on new plant and machinery was the main 
volatile and capricious component in the aggregate spending flow. 
Its, and other, vagaries could be offset by a combined fiscal and 
monetary policy. Fiscal policy operated by the central government 
involved appropriate changes in taxes, transfer payments and central 
government spending. Monetary policy, operated by the central bank 
in support of the overall central government policy, involved causing 
appropriate variations in the money supply. This would alter both the 
liquidity of the economy, and, given the general level of activity and 
the demand for money, the pattern of interest rates. The latter would 
have some influence on the level of investment demand, and on con- 
sumer credit, while the former would have a general influence on all 
demand. 

But the really strong and direct policy was fiscal policy. Any 
short fall in aggregate demand could be quickly filled by government 
spending on needed social capital—hospitals, schools, universities, 
roads, parks, and so on. Such spending would be multiplied beyond 
its original amount by a chain reaction, as it generated income and 
further spending in successive economic units. Alternately it might 
be more appropriate to let consumers take up the slack. Transfer 
payments could be increased, and taxes reduced. 


It became clear that the central government and the central bank 
were in command of a vast control console containing many levers. 
Push an appropriate selection of levers forward and the flows through 
the economic system would pump up to full employment. In the pro- 
cess prices would increase, but this merely offset their previous fall 
in the recession. Push the levers too far forward, however, and spend- 
ing would increase beyond the full employment level. Now serious 
inflation must set in as no more goods were forthcoming. But this 
was no cause for alarm. Merely move the levers back enough, and 
the reverse mechanisms would bring inflation under control. A final 
adjustment would bring smooth and stable running, at full employ- 
ment, with no inflation. 


For the new economics implicitly assumed that global supply 
(and prices) were passive, behaving like their counterparts in a per- 
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fectly competitive market. The global supply curve was assumed to 
be stable for a given state of technology. It followed that changes in 
the price level were solely the result of changes in the active factor 
— aggregate demand. And aggregate demand, we have seen, could 
be controlled. 

As postwar experience unrolled, a crack began to appear in the 
edifice of the new economics. Inflation appeared everywhere in the 
Western World, and in no country yet does it seem to have been 
curbed. Even during the recessions in North America of 1954, 1958 
and 1960 the price level of final goods rose about 2 per cent per 
year. Thus while there has never been any doubt that the new 
economics could conquer unemployment, it has not been able at any 
time to stabilize the price level. Prices of final production in Canada 
have risen around 85 per cent since 1945, and inflation seems to have 
become a new and permanent part of our Western economic structure. 

Let us now try to find out what has caused the crack in the 
new economics. We do not have to look far. It is the implicit assump- 
tion noted above of passive, perfectly competitive supply conditions. 

It is well known that there is little of perfect competition left in 
our modern economies, and that large areas of production now 
operate under conditions of imperfect competition. Our evolving 
technology with ever larger units of production and control seems 
to be the cause behind this trend. Clearly no model of a modern 
economy can provide adequate analysis if it ignores this major 
development. The essence of imperfect competition and monopoly is 
that each firm within these categories has some or complete control 
over the supply side of its market. Because of this it can arbitrarily 
shift its schedule of supply prices upward. Whenever such a firm or 
organization does have sufficient power over its market that it can 
independently set its price to suit its calculated advantage, the price 
is known as an “administered price”. Steel prices, and automobile 
prices, unionized wage rates and professional fees are examples of 
administered prices in our modern economies. 

Neither big business nor big unions set their prices in complete 
independence of the conditions of demand, however. Other things 
being equal, the higher any organization sets its price, the less of 
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its product or service will be sold. Each organization must try to 
calculate its most favourable price, if it takes its demand as given. 
But suppose that there is a current social philosophy of full employ- 
ment or near full employment. Then neither big business nor big 
union needs to worry too much about the drop in sales or employment 
arising from any administered boost it decides to make in its price. 
The government will underwrite the price increase. As the govern- 
ment honours its full employment pledge and uses fiscal and mone- 
tary policy to step up the level of demand, it covers the administered 
price increase. The fall in employment will be offset, but the 
administered price will be supported at the new level to which it 
has been pushed. Inflation has gone up another notch, and the 
value of our money has gone down correspondingly. 

Compounding initial complications brought into our economies 
by administered prices, are the interactions of these prices. If one 
organization increases its prices it gains at least momentarily in its 
share of national production, its share of the national pie. But then 
those organizations which buy its product or service find that their 
costs have increased, and that hence their share of the national pie 
has gone down. Their countermove is now to administer their own 
prices upward to recoup their share. Since it is a bad policy to change 
prices too frequently, and without making plausible explanations to 
customers and the public, it may be wise when making such an in- 
crease to make it a substantial one. This puts the organization a little 
ahead in preparation for the next round. Such organizations now have 
a temporary short-run advantage. And so the process goes on — a 
restless struggle among industries, professions and labour, and on a 
broader front, of industries versus labour organizations over their 
shares of the national pie. If either one is passive it will see its share 
start to melt before it. Is it not this ceaseless struggle, generating 
a sequence of administered price increases, each in turn setting up 
a chain reaction of further increases, that creates a dynamic upward 
moving price level? 

This kind of supply price inflation is undoubtedly at work in 
every part of the Western World, and persists even when there is 
considerable unemployment. It is likely to be stimulated by any 
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government policy to increase aggregate demand, which may initially 
cause prices to rise in the more competitive food and raw material 
producing parts of the economy, through the natural workings of 
demand and supply.’ This will increase living costs, producing a 
further spur to wage increases. The combination of wage rate and 
raw material price increases will set administered prices in the 
economy rising faster than they otherwise would have. 

Clearly this is a discouraging repercussion on a central govern- 
ment and a central bank who have set out to stabilize both employ- 
ment and the value of money. It has removed the sure footing govern- 
ments once thought they had. 

The pushing of administered prices upward to the extent that 
this directly or indirectly leads to a rise in the price level of final 
goods turns out to be a highly antisocial act. It weakens our system 
of money and finance as a store of value, puts a curb on long term 
money contracts, undermines the value of insurance and pensions. 
Even worse than this it is a threat to employment from two directions. 
Since government full employment policy accelerates the whole 
process, it may inhibit a vigorous application of such a policy. Also if 
our price level gets too high, and this is not adequately offset by 
foreign exchange rate movements, we price our goods out of world 
markets, and we import more goods. We even find domestic firms 
(e.g. automobile manufacturers) preferring to produce as much as 
they can in foreign subsidiaries, and importing the finished product for 
domestic sale. All of these developments are disastrous to employment. 

To attack this problem we need both a short-run, and a long-run 
program. The long-run program will need to include determined 
research on the nature of and on the control of administered price 
increases. A short-run program would need to make use of what we 
know now. We know for example that prices in general do not need 
to rise as long as wage rates do not increase faster than productivity 
(defined for this purpose as real output per man-hour of labour 
input). Aggregate productivity has had a long term upward trend 
1 cf. J. K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society, Boston, 1958; and R. Solo, “Inflation in the Context 


of a Mixed Economy.” The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, November, 
1959. 
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of about 242 - 3 per cent per year. Each industry however would have 
its own productivity trend. If it were held to the above productivity 
formula, -its prices need not increase, and both labour and capital 
would share in the industry productivity trend. Their shares in value 
added would remain unchanged. 

Suppose then that the central government decided to embark 
on a short-run program of price stability and full employment. How 
might it handle such a program? First it would need to explain to the 
public its analysis of the various causes of the current unemployment, 
and its program to attack each of these causes. (In Canada, for 
example, the central government is already sponsoring a program of 
training the unskilled to meet the needs of automation. In less troubled 
times, we might also have considered shortening hours of work per 
week, the traditional and long-run response to expanding real incomes 
and to unemployment caused by productivity gains.) Then the central 
government might appeal to every citizen for his co-operation and 
loyalty in helping to make its program a success. 

In its plan for eliminating the unemployment caused by supply 
price inflation, the central government might make the following 
proposals. For one year, while concentrated research was being car- 
ried out, labour unions would be asked to seek no wage rate increases 
in excess of the current productivity increase in their particular in- 
dustry. At the same time all firms would be asked to keep their 
prices constant for the year. On its side the central government would 
then propose to apply the appropriate levers of fiscal and monetary 
policy to bring the economy up to full employment. 

How could compliance in a short-run program of this kind be 
obtained? A combination of keeping the public informed, asking for 
their support, and putting the glare of publicity on offenders might 
be successful. 

For the longer run program, compliance would inevitably re- 
quire rules (derived from the research program) and penalties. These 
latter might take the form of direct taxation of the full gains of those 
who failed to comply, or of a corresponding reduction in tariff pro- 
tection. At the same time more stringent anti-combine and monopoly 
programs could be set up. 
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The above system of unchanged prices would tend to replace 
price allocation of resources with allocation according to productivity. 
There are some obvious advantages in this kind of allocation, but the 
research program would need to explore the implications fully. It 
would also need to discover how to permit the periodic or gradual 
revision of the price pattern (as distinct from the price level) so that 
this pattern would properly reflect changes in technology and in 
social preferences. Prices would then still relate to longer run alloca- 
tion. 

Today the West is engaged in a relentless struggle for supremacy 
against an opposing philosophic and politico-economic system. The 
West is at bay, and is being relentlessly jabbed. The struggle goes on 
in terms of economic strength, military strength, and moral strength. 
In the latter sphere the struggle is for men’s minds and values, espe- 
cially in the vast underdeveloped and often uncommitted areas of 
the world. We must show this world, and even the East, our oppon- 
ents’ world, that the West can give the individual not only freedom 


and dignity to make his life’s contribution, but also a rational and a 
secure economic life. One of the East’s ideological weapons in the 
struggle is to claim that we cannot give these latter benefits to all 
of our people. We are not dong so adequately now. We will not win 
the uncommitted nations to our side with unemployment and inflation. 


But to win the struggle for men’s minds we must do more than 
just set our own house in order. We must help the underdeveloped 
nations of the world to find a decent human life in terms of what is 
possible today. To do this requires production, wealth, education. 
We cannot provide this aid, we cannot answer this challenge with 
unemployed resources, with economies weakened by unemployment 
and inflation. 


The evolutionary struggle between opposing value systems will 
end in the survival of the fittest. To be on the winning side, it is not 
sufficient that we evolve the best value system. We must also develop 
superior military strength. Our opponents have a keen appreciation 
of physical power. In the world of today only an economic system 
which is strong in production and advanced in technology can produce 
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the materiel needed for military superiority. Economics has always 
been a soldier, but never so much as today, 

A wide superiority in these respects is surely our best defence, 
and hence our best insurance against a catastrophic, cataclysmic, world 
holocaust. We shall not develop this superiority with an economic 
system and morale weakened by unemployment and inflation. 





The Humanities and Science: 
Two Cultures or One? 


by 


GEORGE WHALLEY 





“The enemy is inside the camp; the split is inside ourselves; and each accuses the 
other of the disease he knows he himself suffers from.” 





‘é onsidering how few people in the world are strictly entitled to 
the name of either scientist or humanist, it is a little presumptuous 
to think of either science or the humanities as representing a “culture” 
and a little grandiose to think of civilization balanced in war to the 
death between the two. For humanism is no more the heart of our 
civilization than Christianity is the heart of our democracy. It is true 
that those who share the mystique of some occupation or other tend 
to assume a certain cast of countenance, an inflection, a dialect, a 
way of dressing: engine drivers used to wear blue-striped cloth caps 
with extravagant peaks, Guards officers in mufti wear bowlers and 
are instantly identifiable, student engineers wear yellow tin hats even 
when neither rivets nor thunderbolts threaten. But neither such trifling 
(if engaging) externals, nor even the existence of a mystique can 
seriously be regarded as a culture, if one thinks that a culture is a 
setting conducive to life rather than an exclusive club that pretends 
to encompass the only life worth having. Perhaps only in a university, 
and not in the world at large, does one find two groups — scientists 
and humanists — large enough, coherent and permanent enough to 
feel that they must divide the world rather than share it. Between 
individuals on either side there may be friendship; for the work of 
individuals and for the ideals of the other disciplines there may be 
genuine respect and admiration. Yet at times the unformulated conflict 
hangs like an evil-smelling miasma over the conference table or in 
committee. At certain times and in certain places there will be a 
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tendency suddenly to stand and glower, to be exquisitely sensitive to 
insult and innuendo. A blind irrational gulf opens — as real and in- 
definable as national hatred, as baleful as jealousy. There may be 
historical reasons for this — certainly there are temperamental ones. 
But misunderstanding and suspicion demand of intelligent and 
civilized persons reflection and cool consideration rather than alarm. 
For only in the subtle techniques of marketing is it profitable to blur 
differences. 


If the suspicion were indeed a struggle, and if the struggle were 
between two mutually exclusive groups or ideas, it could be settled 
by compromise or annihilation. But the struggle, as far as it ever 
becomes an open struggle, is between two rival professional claims to 
make us one-sided. As specialization has deepened, both scientists 
and humanists — whether or not they have reason to complain against 
each other — have grown increasingly uneasy in each other's presence: 


not (I think) because they do not share each other’s knowledge — for 


often they do, and an archaeologist may mate happily with a gram- 
marian, and a physicist live at amity with a housewife — but because 
each, by his very presence, by his very existence, accuses the other of 
one-sidedness. The enemy is inside the camp; the split is inside our- 
selves; and each accuses the other of the disease he knows he himself 
suffers from. 


For the difference between scientists and their opposites is not 
that of different trade classifications — the difference between (say) 
grave-diggers and cost-accountants. Rather, each tends to represent 
one of two patterns of activity into which the human mind falls; 
together they project outward the two complementary functions of 
mind — to be or to do; to look or to command; to value or to control. 
Each mode has its own way of knowing; each has its own way of using 
what it knows; each has its own kind of knowledge, its own criteria of 
certainty, its own paradigm of truth. The mind, to be fully human, 
needs to function appropriately in both modes. But the modes are 
not identical; they are not even similar being no more alike than 
analysis and synthesis; they are not concentric and they will never 
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coincide. The one pole represents the centre of action, power, pre- 
diction; the other of contemplation, wonder, grace. These modes I 
call respectively technical and poetic. 

All minds are capable of falling into both modes and move freely 
from one to the other: a change of intention, a move from will to 
delight, from repose to determination is a change from one way of 
mind to the other, a transformation from one pattern of mental 
activity to another. Neither way can permanently supersede the other 
without damage; neither can fulfill the function of the other; both 
together constitute the whole mind, each mode being evoked instantly 
according to circumstance or intention. But most people — through 
upbringing, training, example, temperament, personal interest or 
psychological! set — tend to fall dominantly into the one way of mind 
or the other; so that there seem to be two kinds of mind radically 
different and two different kinds of people. 

In the past and by tradition the humanities have controlled 
education and have claimed to instruct and cultivate wholeminded- 
ness. But at present we usually find, at all levels of educated society, 
under-development of one side of the mind or the other — probably 
because of the increasingly specialized and technical nature of educa- 
tion at all levels. As science — or some views of science — has crowded 
more and more importunately into public attention, education has 
tended to become technical in a way that proves to be as hostile to 
science as to the humanities. For pure science is not exclusively tech- 
nical. Art is its own end; but science can be studied as an end in itself 
and pure science must be an end in itself. The scientist — like anybody 
else — has two ways of mind: in his poetic mode he tends towards 
mathematics; in his technical mode he tends towards technology. Yet 
science tends inevitably towards technique whether the pure scientist 
wants that or not; for science becomes fully meaningful only when it 
becomes instrumental. But the technical way of mind is not peculiar 
to the scientist nor the poetic to the artist or humanist. Each on a 
different basis of professional knowledge may suffer from the same 
obscurantism. And what appear to be two radical kinds of people, 
two kinds of temperament, can be seen more properly as two kinds 
of lopsidedness, the difference exacerbated by aggressive and dis- 
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junctive behaviour on both sides by those who rationalize their 
assymetrical condition by pretending that the other side does not 
matter. Both attitudes are equally reprehensible; but one is probably 
more lethal than the other, simply because the scientist forces himself 
to be guided by logic and not by value. 


I wish I were a scientist so that I could say my next sentence 
without seeming to be arrogant or guilty of an intolerable bias. I 
suggest with whatever modesty and detachment I can muster that it 
is up to humanists to educate and civilize scientists; and it is up to 
scientists to let this happen. The humanities — as far as they have a 
professional function and competence — must do what they can to 
encourage scientists (and others) to exercise and extend their judg- 
ment and humane concern — instilling a respect for the present 
because the future is a very dark horse indeed, instilling respect for 
the individual because mankind is a statistical abstraction and the 
public is a commercial fiction. Scientists are not by nature less human 
or less responsible than other sorts of people, but like anybody else 
they develop the habits of their profession. Somebody must do some- 
thing to counteract the dehumanizing tendencies of a science that is 
continuously transforming itself into a haphazardly directed tech- 
nology. This — among other things — is the humanist’s task. Not 
because humanists know the scientist's job, but because they know 
their own; because their experience and devotion for centuries has 
been centred upon the cultivation of man — his mind, his sensibility, 
his taste, his affections, his judgment. 


Since for a soldier the naming of the parts of his musket is the 
first step towards target-shooting, we may now try to sort out some 
terms. As for the two polar activities between which the mind swings, 
“Science” will do for one extreme, but with the qualification that 
science in this sense is to be considered as dominantly technical — 
perhaps prototypally technical — though not identified simply with 
technology. On the other side, the opposed term used by Snow — 
“literary intellectual” — is far too narrow and special (even when the 
insulting or patronizing overtones are removed), and “humanities” 
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is too broad and indeterminate. The opposite to Science is not the 
“humanities” but Art. And the best thing about Art is that it cannot 
possibly be mistaken for science. The reverse is probably also true. 
Pure science and art are both, in their own ways, “making” 
activities: each seeks to make an image of the universe. The one 
universe is delineated in mathematics, the other in language; the one 
universe is world-centred, the other man-centred. Each of these 
universes is complete, and each is hollow in as much as it is an image 
of a world and not the world itself; each can be said to be abstract, 
fictitious, unreal since the precise relation between the constructed 
world and the real world is never with certainty known though in 
both areas the prime and continuous task is to reduce the fictitious 
elements, to be faithful to what can be thoroughly known. The 
universe constructed by science and the universe constructed by art 
seem to be the only two general patterns of construction the human 
mind is capable of — in the same way that human perception seems 
to be incorrigibly Euclidian. The world-centred universe may be 
called materialistic, since its way of thinking is to try to see things 
without the interposition of human response; it is also tightly organized 
according to formulable principles called logic; and logical structure 
allows scientific knowledge to be cumulative. The man-centred uni- 
verse may be called imaginative since — without renouncing logic — 
it finds its central organization in a coherence which functions 
uniquely rather than generally, a coherence whose principles cannot 
be formulated for prediction. It is because the coherence of art is 
self-contained, and not because coherence is lacking, that art cannot 
be cumulative in the way science is. The poetic attitude moves to- 
wards a more and more comprehensive and contemplative posture 
of mind, excluding as little as possible; its precision is in the unique 
rendering of what is particular, and so paradoxically it becomes so 
inclusive that it can evoke universals. Science, seeking to be precisely 
general excludes more and more of the particular and actual, and 
attempts for methodological reasons to exclude the human colouring 
even from observation. The artist cultivates “imagination”, the faculty 
that “brings the whole soul of man into activity” with all its faculties 
in correct relation, seeing in imagination the supreme realizing activ- 
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ity. Imagination in this sense is not the prerogative of the professional 
artist, but discloses wherever possible the structure of reality. The 
man-centred universe — the universe of art and the humanists — 
being inclusive and centred upon the cognitive centre from which 
the world and all worlds are known, does not reject science but finds 
science (in its rejection of the human centre) wonderful but neutral; 
ingenious but (in terms of value) empty; presenting human possibil- 
ities but, as science, giving no indication of how to act because value 
judgments are excluded. The world-centred universe, on the other 
hand, finds it cannot embrace the man-centred universe since science 
can regard man only as a phenomenon; but science, being associated 
with the technical way of mind, is prone to try to alter the actual 
world to the image it has constructed — to change the world into 
its own image. 

So far we have been thinking not of different people profes- 
sionally opposed but of ways of mind which may come into conjunc- 
tion in one person. But when the scientist urges that the world be 
changed to his own image, the humanist — sometimes the humanist 
in the scientist — revolts because he cannot see how a scheme that 
methodically eliminates the individual value and humanity of man 
can make a world good for individual men to live in. A logical con- 
clusion, he says, may be unimpeachable and still not engage a value 
judgment. The artist is prepared to look at anything for what it is, and— 
as far as he can grasp it — he is as likely as anybody to be impressed 
and delighted by a fine scientific construction. But human action 
springs from judgments of value; and action becomes human only as 
it flows out into an area of value. In terms of value, scientific construc- 
tions are neutral; hence perhaps the agonizing frustration of some 
scientists who are aware that they hold power yet lack the com- 
manding will or purpose to use it. In any case, the public charter 
to act authoritatively is withheld from the scientist as scientist. 

The peculiar relation between science and art may be seen by 
considering mathematics and language, the graticule within which 
each delineates its view of the world. A science in its early and 
relatively unsophisticated stages is descriptive and hypothetical, ab- 
stracting and generalizing from observed data. But eventually it will 
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come fully into its own when it ceases to be empirical and arrives 
in mathematical expressions at the brilliance and clarity of some “free 
invention of the human mind”. For mathematics is not only the basis, 
but also the prototype of science, even though except in its most 
elementary phases it is not itself a science, and is neither descriptive 
nor predictive. On the one hand mathematics is guided by aesthetic 
principles and by intuition, though it is itself either (as Whitehead 
and Russell held) a pure pattern of logic, or (as others hold) the 
pattern upon which logic is formed; on the other hand it is not a 
humanistic study since it is abstracted as far from life and mankind 
as it is from the world (which it does not describe) being related to 
man only in so far as it either is, or imposes, one of the persistent 
relational organizations of the human mind. “The supreme goal of all 
theory,” Einstein said, “is to make the irreducible basic elements as 
simple and as few as possible without having to surrender the adequate 
representation of a single datum of experience.” Einstein insisted too 
that laws of physics are not “derivable by abstraction from experi- 
ments” but are “in the logical sense free inventions of the human 
mind.” But, he continues, “our experience up to date justifies us in 
feeling sure that in Nature is actualized the ideal of mathematical 
simplicity. It is my conviction that pure mathematical construction 
enables us to discover the concepts and the laws connecting them 
which give us the key to the understanding of the phenomena of 
Nature.” Mathematical expression then becomes something other 
than a lingua franca — a sort of Basic English — for all science. It 
is the order of the world cast in a mental mode of the human mind, 
simple enough to be grasped, complex enough to be convincing, and 
clear enough to command delight. Mathematics may be seen as a 
mode of lyrical freedom within the strict context of a limiting logic, 
finding form through deftly selected and firmly respected limitations. 
Mathematics is then far closer to art than to any of the particular 
sciences, even though all sciences strive toward the condition of math- 
ematics as all art strives toward the condition of music. 

The possibility of discovering an order at once primordial and 
abiding, advancing beyond the neutrality of fact to the brilliance of 
truth, is what haunts the mind of man. Mathematics and art — though 
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they differ radically — are the two primary modes in which such 
orders are discovered and delineated. Here delight and grace are 
dominant; not power, not use, not instrumentality, prediction, or 
application. Power, use, instrumentality — those and other necessary 
perversions attendant upon the fall and condition of man and his 
presence in an alien world — turn up in the middle ground where we 
live between the two ways of mind. That art and mathematics could 
ever come into conflict is inconceivable, or that artists and mathema- 
ticians should quarrel with each other is difficult to imagine. Instead 
of showing their teeth or running away from each other, they are 
more likely to sit down and play a fugue together. But science leans 
towards use and power, and though guileless enough when fully cons- 
cious is inclined to clench its fists in sleep. For all science that has 
not achieved the condition of mathematics belongs not in the realm 
of mathematics but in the realm of technique. Science is the tech- 
nical aspect of mathematics: the humanities are the technical aspect 
of art. Technique is the area where — to our loss often, and some- 
times even to our danger — science and art now meet without 
speaking to each other. For coherent and serious speech demands a 
strong and delicate use of language; and such a use of language is 
the peculiar field of art and the humanities, a field that the scientist 
is prone, sometimes studiously, to neglect. 


Science, concerned for “systematic coherent formulation”, re- 
quires a system of notation which will be unambiguous, exact, and 
“the same to all men”; and finds it in what it calls a “symbolic” nota- 
tion — a system of signs which are meaningless until meaning has 
been assigned to them. Scientific and algebraic symbolism is a matter 
of descriptive and manipulative convenience; but language, as prac- 
ticed by developed human beings, is used in a great variety of ways 
for a great variety of purposes few of which are to do with description 
or manipulative convenience. Even though words are to some extent 
units of meaning, the irreducible unit of meaning is an utterance; 
for that which means is not the language or the units of language 
but the person speaking. But since meaning is not by some simple 
procedure “translated into words” but discloses itself even to the 
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speaker in the particular form of his speaking, so the use of language 
is not technique but art. The symbols of art are distinctive in that 
they “partake of the reality which they render intelligible”. 


Language is the prime humanistic instrument and the prime * 
subject matter of the humanities; in the humanities one thinks with, 
speaks with, works upon the intricate subtleties of language con- 
stantly. The materialist says “In the beginning was the world”; the 
humanist and artist says (though often enough without theological 
implication) “In the beginning was the word.” Pieces of verifiable 
information may be coded satisfactorily in signs and numerals, or — 
as is the case in most descriptive scientific writing — in words. But 
scientific-descriptive writing is the last vestigial trace of language 
before it disappears into algebra; and mathematics, being logical, 
gives little indication of the dynamic of language, which is incor- 
rigibly poetic. No humanist, no poet, no artist could assume or predict 
what relation exists between a passage of language and the reality 
it may evoke. For convenience he tends (following Aristotle) to call 
the relation mimesis: to discover the precise relation that one word 
stands for in a succession of unique cases is his constant care. A 
scientist seeking to understand art scientifically will make the radical 
mistake of assuming that mimesis is a definable and uniform relation. 
For the same sort of methodological reasons, the scientist’s desire for 
definitive mathematical expression is continuously hostile to his de- 
velopment of language. 


Yet the very qualities the scientist values are prized in the artist's 
use of language: extreme precision, the finest possible control of 
meaning, the disciplining and rejection of the gratuitously personal. 
Good art, I believe, is not self-expression. Imaginative language is 
not emotive language. There are degenerate uses of art as there are 
degenerate uses of science. Emotive language is the technical pre- 
serve of propagandists and of those who wish to confuse the focus 
of meaning and call up powerful but uncontrolled and untargeted 
emotion. Art is not a description of Nature, but exists to assert that 
there can be something other than Nature; and if art in any sense 
describes, it does so through the continuously unresolved relation 
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called mimesis. Different kinds of art can stand poles apart — that is, 
as far as they can get without abandoning the same world — and 
yet each in its own way (and not simply in its own degree) be astrin- 
gent, impersonal, sharp, devoted to the world and to man, yet not 
given to the enervating projection of desire or the specious exercise 
of influence. Even humanists do not always or everywhere under- 


stand this. 


In the not very distant past some of the old-time scientists — 
men like Whitehead and Sherrington — could still, in the humanistic 
sense, read and write. But specialization has now gone so far that 
scientific and artistic genius are unlikely ever to unite again in one 
person. That civilization cannot dispense with either science or the 
humanities is certain if troublesome; for the relation between the two 
is not easy to define. Since in the field of power everything sooner 
or later begins to masquerade as its opposite, popular scientism seeks 
now to represent materialism as man-centred or humanistic and to 
hint that technology (like advertising) is the pure offspring of a 
parthenogenetic world-beneficence. The influence of science is, in 
the abstract, neutral: it can be for better or for worse. But in historical 
fact the influence of science, with its constant drift towards technique 
and instrumentality, has “turned many men from contemplation to 
manipulation, from love of objects for themselves existing in a par- 
ticular context, with rights and functions with which they would not 
interfere, to a love of power for its own sake, or for private and per- 
sonal advantage”. Such a deflection, detrimental as much to science 
as to the humanities, has occurred not because of what science is but 
because of what ignorant persons have been led to suppose science 
is for. 


Science and technology have greatly altered the world and will 
no doubt go on doing so, even though the process of change continue 
to be as haphazard as it has been in the last hundred and fifty years. 
Some element of chance may be an advantage: for we show no sign 
yet of having either the wisdom or courage to place the full resources 
of science at the disposal of society — which is not perhaps the 
scientists’ fault. That scientists should be proud of their achievement 
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is not remarkable; they have every right. But science — as far as one 
can separate science from more distinctively human concerns — can 
do no more than place at the disposal of those who are capable of 
judging, resources for changing the physical world and the inhab- 
itants of the physical world. Science is not itself a training for govern- 
ment or for judgment; which is not to say that a scientist cannot 
govern or judge but that he does not do so in his character of scientist. 
Nor does one have to be a professional scientist in order to be familiar 
with the scientific method or to adopt from time to time, as appro- 
priate, the scientific posture. 


The ability to govern and to judge is a distinctively human ability 
which machines (for example) are unlikely ever to master. Judgment 
is a poetic achievement as distinct from a technical activity; though 
technical knowledge will shrink the penumbra of ignorance within 
which a judgment is to be made, judgment is a complex but instan- 
taneous act. The only possible training for it is imagination — that 
is, an acute sense of reality — and experience of living. By tradition it 
has been the task of the humanities to develop imagination and to 
provide experience vicariously, largely through the focus of language, 
in the study of history, philosophy, poetry, in all the makings of 
imagination (works of science not excluded), wherever language is 
used sensitively, strongly, exactly. Perhaps the humanities have not 
done their work well. But it is not clear that science can give training 
in anything except science. What is learned in the humanities is 
learning; what is learned in science is the sort of knowledge that may 
readily be converted into power for purposes not always beneficent 
and for reasons not necessarily admirable. 


The universe of science and the universe of art do not have the 
same centre. Each has its own paradigm of truth. Neither is hostile 
to the other. Neither is in itself sufficient. Neither must be allowed 
to destroy the other. Fortunately man is so made that he can, if he 
wishes, flit easily from one to the other; only he does well to remember 
which camp he is in at any particular moment. It would be difficult 
to decide which is the more menacing to the world: the humanist 
who pretends that science is inaccessible, destructive, and worthless 
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to him; or the scientist who pretends that he can be exclusively a 
scientist. The scientist may (as Snow says) have “the future in his 
bones”. But the future is not the only place worth paying attention 
to. Thinking only of the present, the scientist in his ebullient self- 
confidence could do much by explaining to laymen the scope and 
purpose of scientific work and so do something to arrest the cynical 
exploitation of misunderstanding, ignorance, and greed. (Nobody 
else but a scientist can give this explanation without being accused 
of spite.) Also it would help if the word scientist were used as scru- 
pulously as the word artist is used: this by implication at least would 
do much to destroy the illusion that all the affairs of the world — 
political, genetic, economic, psychic — could at any moment be tri- 
umphantly taken in hand by “scientists” to the infinite benefit of man- 
kind, and that artists, humanists, and such like are now to be seen 
in their true light as some sort of superannuated bird-watchers. 


Whatever the core of a scientist's belief may be, the centre of the 


humanities is the conviction that what we love and the way we love 
determines what we are, and determines also the depth and per- 
manence of what we do. No discipline or inquiry seems to a humanist 
of prime importance unless — sooner or later, somehow or other — 
it throws light upon the mysterious relation between integrity of pur- 
pose and rightness of action, the relation between the quality of an 
act and the quality of the intention that informs it, so that fine action 
may flow out of contemplation and delight rather than be determined 
by the limitations of a prior will to act. Humanists are not easily 
impressed by knowledge devoid of value or by action devoid of grace. 
This, from the outside, may look perhaps like a dowager’s resentment. 
Yet the scientist and artist (I am sure) were meant to go up Parnassus 
together; neither was cast for the cannibal réle of praying mantis. 

he scientist, in his world-changing dream, does well to go before the 
world with the humility and decorum that used to be expected of a 
privileged class. Meanwhile, the humanists and artists — chastened, 
though not yet utterly discredited — will go on dropping pebbles in 
pools. In the end, I think, something will come of it. 





Double Standards and the University 
Professor 
by 


J. V. BAsMAJIAN 





“Universities must make clear to their teaching staffs, present and future, exactly 
what they conceive the réle of the ideal professor to be.” 





O teac!., even to teach well, is not by itself enough for the 
university professor. This has come to be accepted so widely 
and without question in top-ranking academic circles that it has 


assumed the proportions of sacred dogma. As with most dogmata, 
its very danger lies in its demand for blind faith. Such demands lead 
in turn to a very natural reaction — an ever-enlarging group is certain 
to appear sooner or later to challenge the dogma, or to cast it aside 
as untenable, or perhaps to replace it with a new and diametrically 
opposite one. Such a challenge seems to be looming in general atti- 
tudes toward the réle of the university professor. As the pressure 
of increasing enrolments grows more and more acute, should we revise 
our concept of the ideal university teacher and adopt more firmly the 
tacitly accepted double standard of many inferior colleges? 

If teaching is not enough, what complements it? The usually 
accepted answer is research and scholarship. In other words, the 
corollary of my opening sentence is that a university teacher must 
be engaged both in class-room teaching and in research or scholarship. 
Is this necessarily true? Is teaching, in fact, not enough? 

There is no evidence that much serious thought is ever given by 
those who exercise fiscal control of universities to any consideration 
other than the enhancement of the current and future standing and 
reputation of the specific institution involved. All evidence suggests 
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that the quality of class-room teaching does not greatly alter the 
reputation of the modern university. We may be occasionally an- 
noyed by this as individuals but we must admit that it is generally 
true. The current, unspoken attitude is that a professor in a university 
worthy of the name must devote a calculable fraction of his time to 
research or scholarship whether he is drawn to these pursuits or not. 
If he refuses to conform, he will find advancement slow or lacking. 
If he conforms but is inept, his future is just as discouraging. Rarely 
— very rarely — he will be fired. Should he leave university teaching? 
Is he at fault or is the “system”? How good a teacher must he be to 
compensate for obvious inadequacy in the other required facets of 
his profession? 


Let me start to discuss some of these questions by frankly admit- 
ting that my concept of the ideal professor is not far removed from 
the generally-accepted one. He must be a learned person who not 
only teaches his subject well but who is also vigorously pursuing one 
or more research problems or is engaged in scholarly reading and 
writing. It is no accident that this is the man who is the most sought 
after, encouraged and praised in the modern first-class university. 
He is sought after because he gives the best return on the dollar. 
I am not cynically asking every young man who wishes to become 
a success as a university professor to acquire the right habits. Rather, 
I am asking him to turn away from this life if these pursuits do not 
excite him from the start. If he rebels at — or even seriously ignores 
— any of them, he will end up bitter and perhaps wasted. Such a 
person should pursue a career in which he knows from the start that 
the demands are not multiple. 


The dedicated teacher does not have to wait for heaven or the 
next trustees’ meeting for his rewards. He receives them as he teaches. 
The same is equally true of dedicated research and scholarship. They 
should be and in most cases are pursued because the professor would 
be unhappy without them, not because they bring increased prestige 
and pay, as indeed they often do. In fact, the “rewards” of higher 
pay and advancement are not rewards at all. They are the chief 
means used by those who run the universities to retain desirable 
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employees. Academic overconcern about salary scales (as distinct 
from one’s own income) is often the mark of those who for one reason 
or another either feel trapped in their jobs or are gallantly concerned 
about the unhappy financial state of others who are very obviously 
trapped and have no personal bargaining position. 

The important ingredient for personal success in a university 
should be no secret by this time. The aspect of the professor's efforts 
which enhance the university's reputation is not class-room teaching. 
Unfortunately, the ambivalent attitude of administrators towards 
teachers who do nothing but teach well has been confused by some 
with a lack of sympathy for good teaching (as contrasted, say, with 
profuse publication). The problem is confused further by the er- 
roneous notion that the man who prides himself on being a teacher 
and nothing more is necessarily a good teacher. All of us in the 
universities have known some proud but terrible teachers, as well 
as others who were quite mediocre. Rare indeed is the really first- 
class university class-room teacher and, in my experience, he is not 
likely to limit his interest to the dry, class-room aspect of his subject. 
I have often heard professors modestly deprecate their efforts in 
research, but I have never heard one deprecate his effectiveness as a 
teacher. 

This brings me to the question of whether research and scholar- 
ship enhance teaching. Again we enter an area of open debate and 
individual examples can be advanced on both sides. Actually, the en- 
hancement of teaching by research, if it does occur, should only be 
a by-product. In any case, let us beware of glamourizing research 
with short-term results of this kind. Research is no hand-maiden to 
teaching. 

How much time should the professor spend in teaching, thinking 
and writing, and, ultimately, on carefree vacation? This again enters 
the realm of opinion. First, therefore, I will deliberately raise some 
faculty hackles across the continent by stating my opinion that one 
month and not four months constitutes an adequate summer vacation 
for all but the sick or the sick and tired. This does not mean that 
the long summer vacation months between May and September must 
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be regimented. However, it does mean that if these months are used 
year after year for pursuits unrelated to the professor's field of work, 
the adverse consequences should be made apparent to him soon. 
It is time that university administrators clearly stated this as a prin- 
ciple. To fail to do so is manifestly unfair to many young teachers 
who are being attracted into university teaching by the implicit 
promise of lengthy vacations. Too often the beginner sees apparently 
successful professors systematically spending whole summers devoted 
to frivolous pursuits. What the beginner cannot know is that many 
of these men are only successful in their own imaginations—and then 
only temporarily. What is even more serious, he cannot discriminate 
between the lazy whiling away of a summer and the serious pursuits 
that involve travel and absence from the campus. I must admit that 
in my own earlier years in university life I was completely confused 
by this, for there appeared to be no way of discriminating between 
the determined vacationer and the professor who was working away 
from his office. Certainly the general public has a very distorted view 
of professional “vacations”, thus providing a perennial and consider- 
able annoyancefor the majority of dedicated university staffs. On 
the other hand, experienced university personnel, whatever their 
private views may be, seldom have difficulty in evaluating honest sum- 
mer work whether it be on the campus or far from home. 


No hard and fast rules can or should be made as to the exact break- 
down of the professor’s eleven months of work. Many would be in 
favour of an approximate division into one-half teaching and one-half 
research and scholarship. This might well be a rough guide to uni- 
versity administrators in arranging for adequate staffing, but I would 
suggest that in the case of individuals neither requirement should 
exceed two-thirds. With few exceptions, a professor who is teaching 
for more than two-thirds of the available time in the eleven months 
is a hack or is destined to be one. He probably should not be in a 
university. I cannot agree with Marion B. Smith who writes, “To 
continue to regard the conscientious teacher as a second class citizen 
. . . is to undermine good teaching and good scholarship” (in “Status 
and Scholarship in the Humanities”, Dalhousie Review, Autumn 
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1959). On the other hand, if the professor’s research takes more than 
this two-thirds, he is likely to be failing to live up to his responsibility 
as a professor and should be working in a research institute. As neces- 
sary as full-time research scientists are, and in spite of the acclaim 
they bring to themselves and their employers, they must not be hon- 
oured beyond their due. Emphatically, they are not the truly vital 
and profound force in the university. Often they are riding like burrs 
on the coat-tails of the regular university staff, who, in a puzzled spirit 
of tolerance or perhaps fear, never complain openly. Moreover, many 
more or less full-time research men in the universities are particularly 
selfish men and make their demands and needs clearly known. Be- 
cause they bring the university welcome publicity and status and 
because their loyalty will shift to the highest bidder, their demands 
are rarely ignored. 

I would suggest that we must soon segregate from the main body 
of professors all those who wish to gratify their egos by teaching only 
or by only doing research. The former should enter the public schools, 
high schools, technical schools and junior colleges where they are 
badly needed. The latter should seek employment in research lab- 
oratories within or without the university structure. Only those who 
can perform both functions of a professorship and who are anxious 
to do so should form the great mass of university staffs. Governing 
boards must stop equivocating in their policies. 

The basis of many a young scientist's or scholar’s decisions is the 
apparent climate of opinion. University professors as a group, being 
human, seem to adapt quickly to their environment. If “output of 
research” to the detriment of teaching appears to be emphasized, 
then we find an abnormal turning away from teaching by the younger 
members of staff. On the other hand, if “teaching only” and long 
vacations are tolerated, a large segment of a staff will quickly adopt 
this mode. Neither direction is satisfactory. Double standards, in 
particular, are odious and Gresham's Law clearly applies to the quality 
of professorships as it does to finance. 

What constitutes good research or scholarship? So much is made 
of this question by some critics that they lose sight of the truth that 
any research and scholarship is likely to be better than none at all. 
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This, after all, is a fundamental principle of life. Where there is no 
seeking, there is likely to be no finding. The quality of most current 
research has a nebulous form and I agree with Marion Smith (quoted 
above) who says, “Comparatively few works of ‘pure’ scholarship in 
the humanities have done much to change the world . . . .” Only with 
the passage of time can the virtues of one man’s work be judged 
absolutely accurately. Meanwhile, a wise observer has no great prob- 
lem in determining whether a professor is actively trying to make a 
contribution to his field. True, his performance may be underestimated 
or overestimated by his peers, but at least there is available something 
fairly concrete to view for judgment. Again, we must agree that cal- 
culated efforts to gain recognition by enthusiastically going through 
the required motions are as pitiable as they are prevalent. They do 
not fool everyone for very long, although members of the academic 
community have their own favourite examples of persons who have 
succeeded in hood-winking their superiors for long periods of time. 
Furthermore, because it imposes a most challenging réle on even the 
most skilled actor, such activity seldom brings lasting success or 
satisfaction. 


So it appears we have returned to our original problem, “is teach- 
ing enough?” The answer, although hedged now with some qualifi- 
cations, is still basically a clear “no”. Many of us have been aware of 
this but it has seldom, if ever, been clearly enunciated. In this period 
of rapid increase in the staffs of our universities, it is necessary for 
the administrative heads to avoid misleading young teachers by ap- 
pearing to encourage the double standard. If they continue to do so, 
there will be a serious reaction which can do nothing but harm higher 
education in America. 


Universities must make clear to their teaching staffs, present and 
future, exactly what they conceive the réle of the ideal professor to be. 
They must not beg questions such as those on the length of summer 
vacations, on what is considered to be true scholarship, and on what 
is a fair evaluation of teaching ability. They must stop paying fatuous 
lip-service to “plain good teaching” and make clear that in a uni- 
versity it alone is not enough. They must stop the siren song (aimed 
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at an expedient increase of their teaching staffs in the approaching 
crisis of numbers) of callous pretence that it is enough. If they do 
not do these things, they will awaken one fine day to find that the 
reactionaries have effectively taken over. 





Democracy’s Franco Dilemma 
— A Sample of Strange Bedfellows — 


by 


Harry W. HiLBorn 





“The game of power politics which is now being played by the Western democracies 
with respect to Spain takes too little account of fundamental realities which deter- 
mine that country’s actual value as an ally.” 





_ July 1936 General Francisco Franco, to whom the Spanish Re- 
publican government had given a supposedly harmless assignment 
in the Canary Islands, escaped to Spanish Morocco to prepare his 
campaign “to save Spain from Bolshevism”. Shortly afterwards, high- 
ranking officers supporting him formed a junta for National Defence 
in Burgos, an old Spanish capital in north-western Castile. In early 
August Franco succeeded in transporting his African troops across 
the Strait of Gibraltar, and many Spaniards hastened to join him 
in his insurgent movement. The South and West fell to him quickly, 
but Madrid and most of the eastern half of the peninsula succeeded 
in thwarting Franco's initial coup. With this repulse, the intended 
counter-revolutionary blitz was converted into a bitterly contested 
Civil War. 

The majority of the people still favoured the Republic, despite 
the many disillusionments they had suffered. It is quite probable 
that eventually the Republican forces could have emerged victorious 
if the non-intervention policy of the British and French governments 
had been adopted by all powers. When Franco’s forces were checked, 
German and Italian aid was placed at his disposal. To a lesser extent 
the Republic received aid from Russia, and at times, too, the French 
border was opened for the reception of supplies, notwithstanding the 
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official neutrality of the French government. The Civil War, accord- 
ingly, provided Europe with a training and testing ground for World 
War II. 


In January 1939 Franco's forces entered Barcelona, to which the 
Republican Government had been transferred from Valencia in 1937. 
Soon followed President Azafia’s resignation, and Premier Negrin’s 
administration was superseded by one less favourable to Communists. 
The will to resist of this party was stronger than that of other Loyal- 
ist parties, in the knowledge that its members could hope for little 
mercy from a victorious Franco. In Catalonia disagreements be- 
tween factions within the Republic even reached the point of armed 
conflict. Franco, instead of attempting an immediate knockout blow, 
calmly allowed his enemies to destroy one another. Finally, near the 
end of March, Madrid surrendered to its besiegers, who had held 
the western fringe of the city for more than two years. Franco allowed 
Mussolini's troops to lead the triumphal entry, while Italian and Ger- 
man flags sprouted on cars and houses. The Fascists and Nazis had 


won a potential ally in a splendid strategic position to menace France 
from her back door. 


Nevertheless the surrender of the Republicans apparently left 
France unruffled. To many, class interest seemed more important 
than national interest, and the defeat of any Leftist government was 
welcomed. There was still hope that the pound and the dollar could 
counter Axis machinations to control Spain and encircle France. It 
was not fully realized that this success in Spain gave Hitler heightened 
illusions with regard to his invincibility and would lead to further 
territorial demands in the East. In the following August, the cynical 
non-agression pact was signed between Germany and Russia. 

Then Hitler attacked Poland, to which both Great Britain and 
France had pledged support against aggression. The pledge was 
honoured, and World War II was on. 


Franco declared his country’s neutrality, which ought to have 
deceived nobody. His sympathies, and the sympathy of most of his 
supporters, were firmly with the Axis. Moreover, Franco owed Hitler 
and Mussolini a debt of gratitude. It does not seem probable that 
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Franco's fellow-dictators expected of him anything but neutrality 
at this stage. His country still lay in ruins after a conflict that had 
ended only five months before. His government was bankrupt, many 
people were starving, there were about a million enemies of the régime 
in jails, and half a million more who had taken refuge just across the 
French frontier. Nevertheless, the fact that the German embassy 
in Madrid had a staff of 240, while Germans were travelling through 
all parts of Spain in the guise of tourists, suggests that Hitler intended 
that Spain would be useful to him. German influence, too, remained 
very strong in Franco's army. 

Italy came into the European war in June 1940, following Nazi 
Germany's successful invasion of France. The next step was the 
invasion of Great Britain. If this plan had been carried through, 
Franco would doubtless have assisted in the seizure of Gibraltar, after 
Great Britain’s navy had been rendered unable to send adequate 
support. This, too, would serve the interests of Franco's ally Mussolini 
in opening to him the gateway of the Mediterranean. 


Spain’s most urgent need, however, was reconstruction, and this 
required money. In early 1940 trade agreements were made with 
France and Great Britain, with the latter granting Franco credits 
in London for four million pounds. Chamberlain’s government hoped 
to make Spain’s economic interests prevent Franco from giving active 
support to the Axis. With the fall of France, however, in June of that 
year, Spain became more useful to Germany without active inter- 
vention than with it. Spanish minerals could then be transported 
directly by rail through French territory. It was thus possible to evade 
the hazards of the more normal sea transportation, which had to con- 
tend with the vigilance of the British navy. 

In June 1941 Germany dishonoured her non-agression pact with 
Russia and invaded her territory. In December the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor initiated a lightning offensive in the Far East against 
the Western Allies. Franco gleefully announced: “The die is already 
cast. The Allies have lost the war. This is a reality which nothing 
can alter.” Still, he did not even then send his armies into battle, 
because this would have brought into being the second front in 
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Europe which Hitler wished to avoid. Moreover, an open war might 
have given the guerrilla opposition to Franco, which was not yet 
completely subdued, an opportunity to increase its sabotage activities. 


In the meantime, Great Britain and the United States had sent 
ambassadors to Franco's Spain in the persons of Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Mr. Hayes, both of whom had always been favourable to Franco. 
Even with Russia as a military ally of the countries they represented, 
both these ambassadors appeared to fear German influence in Spain 
less than that of the Commintern. Some Spanish observers have even 
claimed that in them Franco found his strongest support for his 
régime. More recent history has shown further instances, notably in 
Spanish American countries, in which American or British diplomacy 
has supported dictatorial governments unpalatable to the majority of 
the people governed by them. This, of course, does not indicate an 
ideological bias towards autocracy, but trade thrives better under 
a stable authority than under a democracy subject to the whims of 
a fickle electorate, and to business ideological principles must gen- 
erally yield. So, while Franco was exulting over the Allies’ imminent 
defeat, the official representatives of the two Allied Powers who were 
still opposing the Axis in the West were helping to prop up, as they 
are still doing, a Spanish government which never at any moment 
enjoyed a broadly based popular support, and which was openly 


inimical to all democratic principles. 


In 1943 Franco began to be less sure of an Axis victory, and the 
Allies’ invasion of the Continent in the summer of 1944 caused Franco 
to revise his position. His policy had always been to maintain in- 
surance against error in his backing of the Axis. His insurance 
premium was a discreet limitation of his support to the side he 
favoured to win, combined with continued trade and diplomatic rela- 
tions, to his own advantage, with the Allied Powers. With the ap- 
proach of VE day in 1945 he knew his position to be precarious, and 
did his best to scramble over to the democratic side by liberalizing 
his régime. Each step in that direction, however, had the embarrassing 
consequence of bringing clandestine opposition into the open, which 
in turn necessitated further measures of repression. As amnesty an- 
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nouncements increased, political arrests and executions increased in 
proportion. In the latter part of the war Norman Armour replaced 
Hayes as American ambassador to Spain, and to him President Roose- 
velt wrote in March 1945: “There is no place in the community of 
nations for governments founded on Fascist principles.” The hand- 
writing on the wall regarding the fate of the Nazis and Fascists of 
Germany and Italy appeared to involve Franco as well. It was gen- 
erally believed that the Spanish dictator could not outlast Hitler and 
Mussolini more than six months. Sixteen years later, however, finds 
Franco seated more firmly in the saddle than ever. How did he 


manage to avert the blow that fell upon his confréres? 


First of all, Franco’s country was not subjected to a military 
invasion by the Allies, with the resultant control by foreign armies, 
a reward for his stubbornly maintained non-belligerence when the 
time came for armed intervention that could be useful to a tottering 
ally. Next, the end of World War II was quick to reveal a rift in 
Allied solidarity by which Franco stood to profit. Roosevelt’s death 
was followed by Truman’s elevation to the American presidency, and 
Truman was a more flexible exponent of liberal and democratic prin- 
ciples than his predecessor. Winston Churchill had never envisaged 
a permanent ally in Comrade Joseph Stalin, and was not disillusioned 
when conflicting views and interests between Russia and the West 
became evident after the fall of Berlin. Truman was soon following 
Britain’s lead in adopting a conciliatory policy towards Franco, and 
even the victory of Attlee’s Labour Party did not alter British policy 
with respect to Spain. A victorious and alarmingly powerful U.S.S.R., 
with the German giant now prostrate, caused Britons to seek wildly 
for any kind of barrier to further expansion of Soviet power and in- 
fluence. Foreign minister Ernest Bevin shared with other British 
statesmen the fear that Russia might gain a foothold in Spain through 
the medium of a restored Spanish republic, with Gibraltar in danger 
of becoming a Russo-British Trieste. As yet the United States, cons- 
cious of her own power, was less concerned, but this situation was 
soon to be altered so as to make the American nation Franco's chief 


support. 
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The British Labour government did have certain scruples with 
regard to supporting so frank a dictatorship as Franco's Spain, and 
for a time toyed with the idea of supporting the restoration of the 
monarchy, placing on the throne Prince Juan, son of the late King 
Alfonso. Lack of any substantial Spanish support led to the abandon- 
ment of this project. Franco, not Prince Juan, had gained the strongest 
support of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Spain. Franco's formal 
piety and his intense hatred of atheistic Communism had gained for 
him the appellation of “the Christian general”. It may be suspected 
that these same personal characteristics helped to gain for him the 
support of Anglo-Saxon heirs of Puritanism and haters of godlessness. 

Just what kind of a “Christian” state had Franco established? 
It was a state founded upon the triumph of a “crusade”, allegedly 
against Communism, but actually against any kind of liberalism. It 
was supported by a Catholic hierarchy which had upheld the doctrine 
that any Spanish Catholic was guilty of a mortal sin in voting for a 
“liberal” candidate (during the time when Spaniards could so vote), 
and “liberal” included any deviation from the doctrine that Church 
and Throne together form a divinely establishd authority to which 
every Spaniard owes obedience. The average Spaniard had learned 
to scoff at this authoritarianism, especially in the light of the pomp 
and opulence displayed by the controlling oligarchy, while the poor 
were admonished to be content with their lot and to serve and obey 
their rightful masters in accordance with the will of God. The reaction 
against this kind of tutelage had been in some cases extreme, and 
it is true that the Communists and Anarchists, under the Republic, 
had sometimes got out of hand and murdered priests and nuns. It is 
true too that the Communists, in the Republic's desperate days before 
defeat was finally seen as inevitable, had been growing progressively 
more powerful because their support was needed to continue the resist- 
ance. But in 1936 not a single Communist or Anarchist held a place 
in the Republican government, and none of the known prospective 
leaders of a restored Republic would have countenanced a close 
alliance with Communism or Anarchism. Its core has always been 
Socialist, and the bourgeoisie too had a very considerable influence 
in the councils of Spanish Republicanism. 
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In December 1946, as a protest against Franco's Fascist form of 
government, the United Nations Assembly voted in favour of a re- 
commendation to member states to recall their ambassadors from 
Spain. The United States and Great Britain complied technically 
with the recommendation, but just three months later the British 
Labour Government was bolstering up Franco's tottering economic 
edifice by granting him a new commercial treaty. In some covert 
way Franco was encouraged in the belief that he had entered into 
a tacit alliance with the Western Democracies for the purpose of 
strengthening their defences against Communism. At the same time, 
in the guise of a twentieth-century Cid Campeador, Franco continued 
with renewed vigour to purge his country of the infidel — but the 
infidel was now any Spaniard who sought to establish in Spain a 
régime modelled on that of either of Franco's unofficial supporters. 
Cowed by the terrible “Uncle Joe, “Uncle Sam” and “John Bull” had 
turned to “little Francis” for support, because “little Francis” occupied 
a spot on the map with regard to which no chances could be taken. 
Where Francis’ feet stood was far more important than the dreams 
and ideas he might harbour in his head. And after all, what do the 
ideas of a little man like him matter? And is any fate too horrible 
for the descendants of those “Inquisition dogs” who once took their 
orders from the fanatical Philip the Second, known to Elizabethan 
England as “the Demon of the South”? 


Certain British members of Parliament, however, were not willing 
to acquiesce in the continuance of Franco's repressive measures for 
the sake of assuring his hold on absolute power. In May 1947, twenty- 
six of them signed a telegram which was sent to Franco in protest 
against the death penalty pronounced against three young students 
who were alleged to have committed acts of violence in opposition 
to the régime. Knowing that he was operating under a cloud of world 
disapproval, and that his support outside of Spain was nearly all 
clandestine and directed towards ulterior purposes, Franco held a 
well arranged plebiscite in July of the same year, which was intended 
to convince the United Nations that he ruled by the will of the Spanish 
people. An eighty per cent support of the régime was announced. 
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According to American visitors in close touch with the actual popular 
sentiment, a correct figure would probably have been somewhere 
between ten and fifteen per cent. 


As a result of the officially favourable plebiscite, in October of 
1948 the pro-Franco press could confidently announce that fourteen 
Latin American nations would follow the lead of Perén’s Argentina 
in an attempt to admit Franco’s Spain to the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. This was to be regarded, of course, as a first 
step towards full membership. The actual number of these sup- 
porters, nevertheless, was soon reduced to five. Governments were 
sympathetic towards a reversal of the official policy with respect to 
Franco, but fear of popular disapproval counselled caution. So, by 
many governments Franco was outwardly shunned but secretly 
courted. In spite of the total rejection of any move in favour of 
Franco by the United Nations Assembly meeting in Paris in the 
autumn of 1948, Spanish specialists in the United States were at the 
same time stating that an eventual alliance between that country and 
Franco's Spain was a certainty. The tempo of such a development, 
they declared, would depend upon how quickly public opinion could 
become conditioned to it. 


Great Britain and France kept in close touch with the United 
States in the evolution of this strategy. General de Gaulle, it is true, 
was less willing than the others to accept dependence upon the 
Spanish fortress, pleading for stronger defences at the Rhine. It is 
easy to understand the reluctance of the French general to accept 
the idea of another occupation of his country by foreign troops. The 
final outcome of these covert negotiations was an open acknowledge- 
ment by Senator Gurney, Chairman of the Senate’s Armed Forces 
Committee, that it was expected that in time Franco would be granted 
by the United States an outright military alliance, lend-lease, and 
financial credits. To the gratification of the government, public re- 
action was astonishingly mild. The aroma of Franco's anti-Communist 
perfume was already deceiving the West, covering up the decayed 
remnants of Nazism and Fascism which still stalked ghostlike at 
the outer portals of Europe. 
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During these years the Americans, as sole possessors of the atomic 
bomb, felt no urgency about pressing for the Spanish alliance. The 
United States was less concerned with actual cordial relations and 
codperation than with an assurance that the Franco régime would 
stand, and so be prepared to play its part when the atomic monopoly 
was lost. This came to pass much sooner than had been expected. 
The Soviet Union exploded its first atomic bomb in September of 
1949. As early as the preceding February, Franco had negotiated 
a loan of twenty-five million dollars from the Chase National Bank. 
The American government emphasized that the loan was a purely 
private one, and had no bearing upon public policy. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the Bank had been given the green light by 
Washington. Franco could now claim publicly that he was considered 
an acceptable recipient of American dollars, and that he was in the 
good graces of the Americans. In any case, Franco was saved econom- 
ically, and no grouping of his Spanish enemies could agree on a plan 
to overthrow him, especially when the major Western powers seemed 


to be increasingly satisfied with the operating Spanish régime. 


After the shock of the Soviet Union’s first atomic explosion, Amer- 
ican approaches to Franco became more open and more frequent. 
Among American Catholics there had always been a large element 
favourably disposed towards Franco, on account of his pro-clerical 
policies and his fierce hatred of Communism. Southern Dixiecrats 
wanted a Spanish outlet for their cotton and tobacco. On the other 
side of the trade picture, Spain could supply needed minerals. In 
September of 1949 a squadron of the American fleet spent twelve days 
in Spanish waters, and Admiral Conolly had a long conversation with 
Franco. About what? The Soviets’ premature success in their produc- 
tion of an atomic weapon? An important réle for Spain in the develop- 
ment of future Western strategy? Most certainly the colloquy was not 
limited to an exchange of formal courtesies. 


In January of 1950 Secretary Dean Acheson was ready to advo- 
cate restored diplomatic relations with Spain. This was inconsistent 
with his previous personal position on the question, and by some it 
was considered a sop thrown to his right-wing critics. At any rate, 
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the Franco chase became a game avidly played by a large number 
of American state officials. The strategy was to dress up Franco 
suitably for general acceptance in Western society. A few loudly pro- 
claimed acts of generosity towards his people, with an announcement 
of adherence to the soundest economic principles for the ultimate 
benefit of the entire nation, would properly set the stage. Then he 
would be expected to take definite steps, as conditions warranted, 
towards the democratization of his government. For such conces- 
sions, the United States would offer a new treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation. Franco, however, perceiving that he possessed 
goods for which the demand was rapidly strengthening, was shrewd 
enough to play “hard to get”. Skilled player that he was, he refused 
at this point to show his hand. At that very moment, Spain’s credit 
abroad was near its lowest ebb. Even his friend Perén of Argentina 
would send Franco no wheat or meat except for immediate cash pay- 
ment. Franco felt, however, that he could sit out the situation a 
while longer in the expectation that his prospects would brighten. 
How right he was! 


In August 1950 the United States Senate voted Franco a loan 
of a hundred million dollars. In October, at the meeting of the United 
Nations Assembly at Lake Success, the 1946 resolution which had 
recommended the diplomatic isolation of Franco Spain was rescinded, 
by a vote of 38 to 10, with 12 abstentions. The British delegation, 
representing Clement Attlee’s Labour government, abstained from 
voting, but it seems clear that the abstention was with assurance of the 
outcome, which would be accepted without regrets. 


In January 1951 Stanton Griffis became American ambassador to 
Madrid, while Franco sent Sefior Lequerica to Washington. Lequerica 
had previously been Franco’s ambassador to Vichy France, the 
element within France which had repudiated democracy and collab- 
orated with Hitler, but he was received in Washington, if not enthusi- 
astically, at least without protest. It was now hoped that Spain would 
furnish to Western defence a corps of 60,000 men, for which the 
United States would provide arms. It was suggested that if the N.A. 
T.O. organization objected to such an arrangement, a separate Amer- 
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ican-Spanish alliance might be formed. It could not be obvious to 
outsiders that certain elements opposed to the Franco régime were 
hoping for mobilization, so that they could turn their arms against 
the dictatorship. Neither was it evident that Spain was still a haven 
for many Nazis who fled thither for refuge, and that Nazi thinking 
still dominated Spanish generals, without a corresponding docility 
on the part of the soldiers. 

For the sake of appearance there was a relaxation of the more 
obvious forms of oppression, a risk which soon brought regrets. Am- 
bassador Griffis was greeted by students in Madrid with whistles and 
catcalls. In March 1951 there was a strike of students and also of 
workmen in Barcelona. The latter of these strikes, organized and con- 
trolled, called for “bread and liberty”. Another strike followed shortly 
in the Basque country. In the meantime, the United States was telling 
Great Britain and France that Spain now had a different kind of 
government. It was quite correct to say that such protests against 
the régime of a Hitler or a Mussolini would have been unthinkable, 
and that Franco did not prevent them from taking place. This by no 
means proves, however, an attitude of benevolence and generosity 
on the part of the caudillo (leader). The ruthlessness with which 
the Barcelona strike was suppressed, with the execution of the ring- 
leaders, proved rather his haste to correct his blunder of relaxed 
vigilance. At any rate, American millions were now pouring in, and 
while the courtship did not yet lead to an embrace, the suitor con- 
tinued to display a discreet ardour to that end. 

If the United States wished to court a country of free enterprise, 
Franco could offer a form of it that was certainly most attractive to 
exploiters. The large landowners in Andalusia, the Catalonian textile 
manufacturers, and a number of state-sponsored monopolists lived in 
a paradisiacal oasis in the midst of a hungry population. Respect for 
American views on predatory exploiters may have been responsible 
for the arrest of a notorious profiteer early in 1952. He was fined 
$4000 and committed to prison. He continued, however, to conduct 
his business from his cell, in which he was permitted to have a tele- 
phone installed, and upon release, which was soon granted, he was 
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richer than before. The privileged classes which support Franco would 
quickly cease to be his supporters if their incomes were taxed on the 
scale which prevails on the North-American continent. 


In April 1952 Griffis was succeeded by MacVeagh as American 
ambassador to Madrid. His official reception was cooler and less lavish 
than his predecessor’s had been. The Spanish foreign minister Atajo, 
instead of being there to welcome him, was making a tour of the 
Arab states, and presently Franco received a visit from the regent 
of Iraq. A bloc embracing the Arab countries and most of the Latin 
American republics was being organized to bring Spain a step nearer 
to membership in the United Nations. Admission to U.N.E.S.C.O. was 
sought first, and for this both Great Britain and France added their 
support to that of the United States. Mexico and Uruguay stood out 
against the general trend in Latin America and vigorously opposed 
the acceptance of Spain. By the end of 1952 Franco had won the 
coveted membership, at a time when most of the prominent contrib- 
utors to Spanish culture were in exile. Only a small minority of 
Spanish intellectuals has ever supported Franco, while a few others, 
mostly old men, have accommodated themselves to him. The great 
names in scholarship, letters, and the arts are to be found mainly in 
Mexico, Argentina and the United States. But power politics required 
the wooing of dictator Franco, who continued to bargain for a maxi- 
mum of dollars in return for a minimum of help to the Western 
alliance. 


Meanwhile, negotiations for a definitive agreement between the 
United States and Spain continued, culminating in its signature in 
final form in September 1953. The United States offered military 
assistance to Spain in return for permission to develop and utilize air 
and naval bases on Spanish territory — jointly, however, with the 
Franco government. The agreement was to expire in ten years, but 
might be extended for two further five-year periods. By the end of 
1953 the American government had appropriated 226 million dollars 
for aid to Spain, 85 million of which were marked for economic aid, 
the remainder for military aid. The military aid was an item upon 
which Franco had insisted, as he had also insisted upon keeping the 
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bases fundamentally under Spanish control, denying a lease. American 
jurisdiction could be exercised only over personnel facilities and 
equipment within the bases. It is hardly just, therefore, for the 
Spaniards to accuse Franco of having sold out his country, but the 
presence of free-spending American military personnel, with their 
assumption of superiority to the relatively indigent Spaniards, could 
hardly fail to provoke such an accusation, despite the beneficial effects 
upon the Spanish economy. 


Furthermore, the alliance with the United States failed to pro- 
mote in Spaniards a more cordial feeling towards that country’s other 
allies. Still left outside the U.N. Assembly and N.A.T.O., Spain 
showed her resentment by continuing to give frequent expression to 
anti-British feeling. Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip paid a visit 
to Gibraltar in May 1954. Upon the announcement of their plans, 
Spain closed her consulate in that British colony, and placed restric- 
tions upon Spanish citizens desiring to visit it. There was also an 
attack by Falangist students upon the British embassy in Madrid. 
Not only was the adherence of the Spanish government to the West- 
ern bloc exceedingly tenuous, but also the entire governmental struc- 
ture showed growing evidence of insecurity. In February 1954 seven- 
teen Anarchists and one Monarchist were sentenced to jail terms. 
In the following month thirty-four were convicted of “attempts to 
reorganize the Communist party in Spain”. It is significant that 
opposition to Franco was expressed by Rightist as well as Leftist 
elements. To bolster up his position, Franco came to some kind of 
agreement with the pretender to the Spanish throne, Don Juan, late 
in 1954, but the precise terms were not published. Prince Juan Carlos, 
son of Don Juan, came to Spain to be educated under Franco’s care, 
and it appeared that succession to the throne might be offered to 
him instead of to his father. 


There is no doubt whatever that were it not for memories of the 
horrors of the Civil War, many Spaniards would take steps to rid 
themselves of Franco. The liberals hate him as a tyrant; the royalists 
regard him as a usurper. The traditionalists, on the whole, had as- 
sumed that a personal dictatorship would be only a temporary 
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arrangement, and Franco has repeatedly been obliged to give assur- 
ances that Spain is still a monarchy, though currently with a vacant 
throne. Franco, as chief of state, gives audience standing before the 
throne, but he does not venture to sit upon it, as this would appear 
to most Spaniards an act not only of presumption, but of sacrilege. 
Most Spaniards hate Communism, like Franco; many hate Western 
liberalism too, like Franco; but hardly any of them want an unan- 
nointed dictator, and it is this kind of dictator that the United States 
and other Western nations are supporting. By December 1955 this 
support had become strong enough to gain for Franco's government 
full membership in the U.N. 


By the end of 1957 the American government had poured 280 
million dollars into Spain, 115 million of which were allocated to 
the purchase of agricultural surpluses in the United States. Franco's 
rapprochement towards the Arab states led to the gesture of formally 
recognizing the independence of Spanish Morocco, retaining posses- 
sion, however, of certain points along the Mediterranean which had 
long been directly under Spanish administration. While the Spanish 
government showed serious concern over the economic plight of the 
masses, there was little evidence of any will to sacrifice on the part 
of the favoured classes, and Franco failed to gain in popularity. 
Students at the University of Madrid continued to make trouble, 
which finally resulted in the dismissal of the minister of education 
and the rector of the university. Strikes in Barcelona, Vitoria, and 
Bilbao, though illegal, took place in defiance of governmental author- 
ity. To the credit of the government, it must be granted that steps 
were taken to raise wages and improve housing conditions, and these 
measures had the support of the Catholic hierarchy. It can scarcely 
be denied that American influence had a salutary effect upon official 
concern for the welfare of the masses. Any resemblance to the demo- 
cratic ideal of government, however, was purely coincidental. Civil 
marriage, though allowed by law to non-Catholics, was denied to any 
who had received Catholic baptism but later renounced their faith. 
In January 1957 the only Protestant seminary in Spain was closed, 
and in April of the same year about 30,000 Bibles and devotional 
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works, the property of the British and Foreign Bible Society, were 
confiscated. Traditional Catholic authoritarianism continued to main- 
tain strict control over Spanish thought and culture, and all forms of 
liberalism were regarded as an alien threat to Spanish solidarity — 
a solidarity which has long ceased to exist except as imposed by 
external pressures. 


Superficially, however, Spaniards under Franco appear to enjoy 
all the normal freedoms. Since they have never been accustomed to 
living under a libertarian democracy, Franco's veiled tyranny has 
apparently had little dampening effect upon their zest for life, in 
which respect Madrid stands out in sharp contrast to East Berlin. 
Franco has been shrewd enough not to attempt to suppress free 
criticism of himself and his government in home, café, or promenade, 
provided there is no evidence of an organized conspiracy. The 
Spaniard can endure the impossibility of taking effective action to- 
wards bettering his lot so long as his tongue is free to express his 
woes. Since to the casual observer he appears to be living a fairly 
happy life, it is commonly assumed that he is either content with the 
present régime or free to alter it when he chooses. The power be- 
hind Franco may appear to be popular suffrage, but any intimate 
conversation with the Spaniard on the street (save the privileged 
few) quickly reveals a strong desire for liberation from the personal 
dictatorship of Francisco Franco. There are now fewer beggars in 
the street than were seen under previous régimes, but the most prob- 
able reason for this is that these beggars have less freedom to display 
their misery. True, there are now more public services than formerly, 
but the common worker still has a lower standard of living than he 
had before the Civil War. In 1956 real wages, on account of the 
persistent inflation, stood at only sixty per cent of the 1936 level, 
and this level even at that time was the lowest in Western Europe, 
with the possible exception of Portugal. In short, American ties with 
Spain are far from secure. The two governments together are building 
up a mighty war-machine to oppose Communism, an enemy purported 
to be lurking beyond the Danube and the Elbe, but one of the sup- 
ports to this union stands over a smouldering volcano, the flames 
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from which, if artificially suppressed too long, could emerge as red. 


Following acquisition of membership in the U.N., Franco's gov- 
ernment has gained in respectability abroad. In July 1959 it was 
granted full membership in the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, thus breaking down the last important barrier to free 
economic concourse with European neighbours. Foreign aid to Spain 
in 1959 reached the figure of 375 million dollars, part of which was 
to be used to back up a new stabilization plan. The peseta was de- 
valued from 42 to the dollar to 60, thus adding to the already grave 
effects of continual inflation, which the government sought to alleviate 
by rigid controls. Samuel Waugh, president of the Export-Import 
bank of Washington, conferred with members of the Spanish govern- 
ment and offered his counsel in this situation. In December 1959 
President Eisenhower paid an official visit to Madrid and was enthusi- 
astically cheered, but the cheers were for “Ike” rather than for 
americanos in general. Underground elements in Spain continued 
active, and severe sentences were imposed upon many circulators of 
illegal propaganda. A new Christian Democratic Party was clandes- 
tinely formed by young liberal Catholics, adding one more to the 
number of outlawed parties operating in opposition of the régime. 
Meanwhile the cost of living continued to rise, and unemployment 
increased. In a chronically unbalanced economy, the remedial meas- 
ures adopted gave no answer to the problem of raising the general 
standard of living. American aid has built up military strength and 
helped maintain the régime; it has not satisfied the social needs of 
the nation. As in many Spanish-American countries, Uncle Sam has 
become the ally of arbitrary and tyrannical dictatorship, no doubt 
unwittingly and unwillingly, but at the same time unquestionably. 
To the masses the American government and their own appear as 
joint oppressors. 


In brief, the game of power politics which is now being played 
by the Western democracies with respect to Spain, particularly by 
the United States, takes too little account of fundamental realities 
which determine that country’s actual value as an ally. Spain is by 
tradition Catholic and monarchial, but not totalitarian, and Spanish 
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monarchism has always allowed scope for the free play of democratic 
forces in the regional and municipal spheres. Most ex-republicans are 
now prepared to settle for a restored constitutional monarchy, the 
only hope for a change of régime without bloodshed. Franco was 
never accepted by Spanish traditionalists except as a temporary expe- 
dient. If the Western democracies support the national hope for a 
restoration, for which Franco has already been obliged to make over- 
tures to Don Juan and promises for the future, Spaniards will have 
a clear view of Communism as our common enemy and support the 
Western cause. On the other hand, if the present support given 
Franco is prolonged, they will regard the American bases on Spanish 
soil as a bridgehead for American imperialism, with Franco as 
gauleiter, and take measures to resist this threat to national inde- 
pendence and liberty, conceivably with the rise of a popular Messiah, 
like Fidel Castro in Cuba. 





A Matter of Survival 
by 


DonNnA GERSTENBERGER 


A map on the office wall neatly charted the survival training area. 
“Our domain,” the men of the unit called it. To the east there 
was a barren, wind-swept tundra; to the west, an ice-broken, floe- 
filled sea; to the north, jagged flatiron formations forestalling endless 
mountains beyond; and to the south, sloping away from the survival 
center, snowy crevasses which broke into the valley below. 

In the tactical if not the geographical middle of the area, stood 
the survival center itself—offices, communications, recreation rooms, 
kitchens, and dormitories—and in the center of this complex, the 
desert. Intimidated by a cost-conscious administration, the service 
had been forced to create one center that could do the work of two, 
and choosing between fire and ice, had decided it more practical to 
simulate a desert area in the midst of frozen waste than to bring a 
perpetual frost into a world of drouth and yucca. So the desert area 
had been designated in the Pentagon and created in the far and 
frozen North. 

In a large pre-fabricated building, originally designed to house 
an ice-skating rink, sand had been shaped into dunes, and daily, 
powerful butane units forced out desert heat, cloudless neon fixtures 
doubled for the glare of the sun, and a wind machine, on occasion, 
blew the hot sand into the eyes of a hapless aviator tracking his way 
across this waste in search of the life-giving cactus rooted in pots 
concealed beneath the surface of the sand. 

It was in the office of the desert building itself that the survival 
instruction crew gathered beneath the map in the afternoon and eve- 
ning, when the light had been allowed to dim in the great desert room, 
and the sand lay still in the strange, cooling atmosphere. The crew, 
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whose job was instruction in the precarious art of survival, had be- 
come a tight little group at the hub of their world, whirled together 
by the anomalous nature of their assignment. Actually, they were 
the only permanent personnel on the small base, the others coming to 
take from them their knowledge and skills and then go away with the 
prayer that no situation would ever be found so grim as those already 
survived. And although the regular crew were all enlisted men, those 
others, the men they taught, were fresh young lieutenants out of 
college ROTC’s or occasional career officers, whose change of assign- 
ments required the survival stint. 

It was a precarious and nerve-wracking job, teaching the awk- 
ward, fumbling, pride- and rank-filled pilots and navigators to make 
a parachute tent pitched into the sand fill against the sun’s glare or 
to scoop the snow from an ice-cave, in which a man, huddled like a 
foetus, might, with proper procedure and will, survive for days; and the 
five men who gathered beneath the map of waste and ice, with the 
cooling desert beyond the door, shared with each other the grievances 
of the day, the trials of patience and temper, the unexploded tensions 
and petty indignations. 

Sometimes they talked foully of the day’s resentments; sometimes 
they sat in sullen silence over their rations and listened to the stirrings 
of the desert animals imported for display along the near wall of the 
desert room. Even when most of the caged animals — the lynx, the 
gila, and the long-eared rabbit — had ceased their stirrings in the 
artificial dusk of the room, the men could still hear the tiny desert deer, 
that misbegotten dog of the desert, with legs and nerves too fragile for 
quiet, in the endless pacing of its cage, circling with nervous quick 
steps, noisy in the great vacuum of the room. 

Of all the men, only Wallat hated the pacing sound of the desert 
deer. For the rest, the sound had become the most natural and de- 
pendable sound in their immediate world, and without exception, 
they would listen, reassured, to the unceasing movement in moments 
between or before or after conversation. Wallat, a Nevada Indian, 
was the only one of the men who knew the real desert first hand. 
He was to have been the camp's desert expert, but he had proved 
himself unequal to the job: what would have been confidence in him 
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in the Nevada desert had become confusion inside the great desert 
room; what should have been swift tribal certainty had given way 
to stumbling evasions and misdirections. Eventually, from necessity, 
the other instructors learned enough from Wallat so that they could 
perform his assignments, although he maintained some semblance 
of control until that day they turned the desert deer out. 

At the far end of the building, behind the endless telescoped 
imitation sand dunes, was a simulated well, a shallow pan dug into 
the sand and fed by a slow-dripping hose, almost invisible, but con- 
taining a demonstrative inch of life-saving liquid. It was to this water 
that Wallat had just proclaimed the desert deer would lead any 
downed aviator with wit and training enough to follow its tiny, 
insistent tracks. Pausing before the desert deer’s cage in his recog- 
nition lecture, Wallat was, for a moment, visibly disturbed by the 
pacing animal, and a particularly alert and bored lieutenant had 
sensed this fact. “Let him out, Wallat, and let’s see if what you say 
is true, or if it’s only some old Indian wives’ tale.” 

In the moment Wallat hesitated, confused as always by the 
faintly-disguised heckling of one whom he had been taught was a 
superior, another lieutenant forced down the latch on the cage, and 
the desert deer was out before the door had swung back. Without 
breaking pace, the small animal circled the nearest sand dune, then 
moved out to take in another one, faster and faster, doubling his 
frantic tempo until it had increased the radius of its circle to the 
outside tracks of the room, passing without awareness the “well” at 
the far end. “I'll be damned,” said one of the watching lieutenants, 
“Next round up the wall and out the skylight and bigger and bigger 
circles until he’s in orbit around the whole damn world.” But the 
animal, having reached the outer possibility, without once breaking 
stride or looking from side to side, began to rewind itself into the 
same neat circles out of which it had just come, faster and faster, 
tighter and tighter, toward the single dune where it had begun. How 
many times the small nervous creature would have wound and un- 
wound the room is beyond telling, for Wallat, breaking from his trance, 
fell toward the animal on its closest inward-winding lap, catching 
it by a hind leg. 
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When one of the lieutenants brought Sergeant Jacoby, the rank- 
ing non-com of the survival instructors, Wallat was lying rigid on the 
sand, staring up at the neon sun, the trembling desert deer cradled to 
his breast, his right hand over the exhausted animal's eyes. 

Whatever he said in his medical report, the base doctor, a bone 
specialist, returned Wallat to work within two days; and Jacoby, 
sensing the Indian’s terror, set him the soothing task of policing the 
desert room — raking the dunes back into the whole contour of the 
floor, putting a new and elusive face upon the sand for some partic- 
ular exercise or problem. 

It was Pete Ahrnbern, once a seventh-place cross-country skier 
in the Olympics, who first noticed the pattern in the sand. He had 
come into the desert warmth after a day of simulated rope rescues 
on the ice, and as his trained eyes adjusted from one glare to another, 
he saw, beginning at the dune closest to the animal cages, the bare 
footprint circling first one, then two, then three dunes — ever-widen- 
ing until the outer wall had been reached; then back, toe on heel- 
mark, circling in again. The dunes had been freshly raked and built 
for the next day’s classes, and perhaps, but for the Indian’s habit of 
removing his boots to work in the sand, Ahrnbern might never have 
seen the sign of the inner spring, winding and unwinding in the sand. 

Ahrnbern called the sergeant, and the sergeant called the doctor, 
who refused to act in any capacity. The Indian was quite physically 
fit for duty, and replacements in such an area and specialty were not 
easy to obtain. “If you don’t want him to walk in circles, Sergeant, 
order him to do right angles. Really a simple matter of discipline.” 

Ahrnbern, who could read in the faintest print of the smallest 
animal, who could tell to a hair by the depth of toe prints and the 
wash of the heel the exact speed and emotional condition of any 
given living creature, managed to convey the situation to the other 
instructors. Even Langland, the rock man, understood that there 
are certain fissures into which you must not spike for fear of striking 
the nerve of the rock and shattering the face of the cliff. 

The sergeant tried to get Wallat to apply for a transfer, but the 
Indian stubbornly refused what would, for him, have been a loss 
of face. He also refused to teach classes again, revealing a real terror 
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at the pressures which would make him instruct those who, by act 
of Congress, were his superiors. Accepting this terror, the other four 
men divided the desert instruction between them. It was warm duty 
and easily worked in, for fewer and fewer officer-students arrived in 
their far corner of the North. Pentagon emphasis had fallen upon 
retaliatory powers, and as war and politics organized the world about 
potential holocausts, the idea of individual survival became less and 
less meaningful. 

So the polar survival unit, in spite of sharing Wallat’s desert 
load, found themselves with more and more free time in the after- 
noons and long evenings. Sometimes Wallat sat with them and stared 
at the floor; sometimes he leaned against the door frame and stared 
at the desert deer, listening, even when the rest were not, to the 
swift pacing that was like the sound of a clock’s ticking when time 
itself is irrelevant. On rare occasions, Wallat would relax a little, 
and sitting forward on a chair, tell stories of his tribe or of his child- 
hood at the mission, where he had learned to obey the cool, black- 
robed nuns and their mysteries, or of the desert and its mystery. He 
spoke often of that trackless waste which held no terror for those of 
the flat shoes, and he knowingly described the desert plants and 
animals and their habits of life. Where the sand shifts and the winds 
move, where all inanimate things are never to be known or trusted 
except by fools, the plants and the animals are in league with all 
living things, including man, when he knows how to walk upon the 
sand and not obliterate with heavy heels what the tracks tell and 
the tiny growths offer the parched throat. Although this is what the 
others illustrated in their desert survival lectures, the voice of Wallat 
telling the life-story of the desert was the voice of a prophet out of 
another land, a voice of authority born in a man but spiralling back 
through the mysterious channels of blood and brain into a wisdom 
beyond the birth of any single man. 

Wallat had seemed more at ease generally by the time the sub- 
marine emergency call came to the base. By this time, the survival 
group had almost ceased operations, training only an occasional 
special group of enlisted men as instructors — men who would return 
to the States, and with slides and film, all the latest in authorized audio- 
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visual aids, explain to student-officers how to survive on the alien 
ground after theoretical super-sonic bailouts. 

The survival unit was the only hope for the polar-surfacing sub- 
marine with a gangrenous sailor aboard; and once radio contact had 
been made, it was determined that the unit’s dog sleds were to meet 
the sub and take the injured seaman to a point even further north 
where air rescue could be effected. Even the captain in charge of 
the decimated survival group had decided to make the rescue journey 
since it would probably be his last chance to redeem in heroic manner 
inglorious past failures. In the early days, fresh in Pentagon concep- 
tion and absolute existence, the survival base had begun with a bird 
colonel in command, and now it was ending with an aging chicken 
captain, who, even so, had enough sense not to take Wallat on the 
mission. 

The other instructors, relieved to learn that the sole remaining 
cook on the base was also to stay behind, moved cots, food, and 
other supplies into the office of the desert building, where heat had to 
be maintained for the sake of the animals. As the dog sleds pulled 
out, flanked by the pack-loaded skiers, Wallat was silent, standing in 
the door of the building behind the waving cook, a quiet man from 
Rhode Island. Then it was quiet, unbelievably silent in the endless 
snowpacked world, and the cook heard behind him for the first time, 
the sound of the desert deer, pacing up and around, up and around 
the perimeter of its cage. 

The rescue mission lasted a week instead of the expected four 
days, in spite of the fact that the sailor died in transit and the air 
rescue never came. It was a time of thaw, and the survival team 
had to inch their way homeward over uncharted territory, detour upon 
detour, as the apparently solid snow separated before them. White- 
outs in unseasonal storms cost valuable days, and they were all strain- 
ing toward home base as toward an elusive oasis in the shifting desert 
sands when they sighted the center on the evening of the seventh day. 

As Ahrnbern and Jacoby entered the desert building, the captain 
close behind them, they were struck by a blast of heat and fetid air. 
The blinding lights were blazing, although in the long arctic evening 
it was day-bright outside. Jacoby moved instinctively toward his 
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office, where he saw from the door, the cook, a quiet man from Rhode 
Island, sitting, eyes staring in outrage, back slumped against the wall 
beneath the map of the domain, a bullet hole where his nose might 
have been, the unaccustomed pistol still in a hand fallen onto the 
desk. 

In the desert room itself, Ahrnbern was the first to know the 
meaning of the tracks in the sand, and a glance at the cage confirmed 
it: man track and animal track, winding out, winding in, and out and 
in, circling larger, circling smaller, neat, precise, desperate. Wallat 
lay behind one of the last dunes, not far from the “well”, stopped by 
exhaustion in what circle no one will ever know. Beyond him, a 
dune away, lay the desert deer, tiny legs outstretched, taut and un- 
believably wracked even in death. 

It hardly required the trained eye of Ahmbern to tell what the 
cracked lips and swollen tongue meant. The only sound in the room 
came through the open door. It was the dripping sound of the ice 
melting on the roof of the building. “Thirst,” said Ahrnbern. 


“My God,” said the aging captain, “Why did he do it?” 

Ahrnbern and Jacoby looked at one another. They listened for 
a moment to the melting ice. Then both men shrugged. It was a 
matter of survival. 





A Canadian Sidelight on Bernard Shaw 
and his Alphabet “Thing” 


by 


J. A. Davipson 





A former student of the late Canadian scholar, Professor R. A. Wilson, who wrote 
“The Miraculous Birth of Language’”’, comments on Shaw’s well-known preface to 
that book. 





E ARLY last year when I read in my newspaper that winners had 


been declared in the great Bernard Shaw new alphabet com- 
petition, I was moved to re-read what is probably Shaw's major sally 
into alphabet reform, the preface he contributed to The Miraculous 
Birth of Language, a book written in 1937 by the Canadian scholar, 
the late Richard Albert Wilson. I was a student of Wilson’s, and I 
generally indulge in a little mild indignation every time I am re- 
minded of Shaw’s alphabet “thing”: Shaw’s preface always rouses 
in me a rather pleasurable anger. 

This quaint Shavian effusion is not at all convincing. It reads 
in places like an extremely clever, and not too kind, parody of Shavian 
prose. Perhaps it can fairly be called silly. It seems to explain what 
Lady Nancy Astor had in mind when, hearing about the alphabet 
part of Shaw’s will, she snorted, “Ridiculous!” (Shaw had a bad time 
with some of his friends over his alphabet “thing”. Sir Alan Herbert 
—“A. P. H.” of Punch—in his delightful venture into autobiography 
a few years ago, Independent Member, tells of a sprightly row he 
had with Shaw over alphabet reform in the letters columns of The 
Times. As A. P. H. tells it, he bested G. B. S. I think that perhaps he 
did. Their letters, which are reprinted in the book, are instructive. ) 
This strange essay confirms the probate judge’s opinion that when 
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Shaw in his will tried to endow alphabet reform he was unable to 
make up his mind as to what he really wanted — but it also suggests 
that he wanted it awfully badly. 


Wilson’s book was first published in London in 1937 under the 
title, The Birth of Language. During the ’thirties Wilson, who was 
head of the English department at the University of Saskatchewan, 
gave a course on “The Origin and Development of Language”. Over 
the years, following good professorial custom, he worked up his 
lecture notes into book form. I was a member of Wilson’s class during 
the fall term of 1937, and as a healthy young undergraduate I was 
delighted that the recently published book allowed me to keep my 
notebook closed for much of the term. 


When the book was published Wilson sent a copy of it to Bernard 
Shaw as, he said, “an installment of interest on an old debt”. Shaw 
read the book — at least, he says he did — and became most enthu- 
siastic about it. Then, as Shaw reports, “I urged as strongly as I could 
the reprinting of Professor Wilson's treatise in a modestly priced 
edition baited for the British book market with a preface by myself: 
an over-rated attraction commercially, but one which still imposes on 
London publishers.” 


In due course, and much to the satisfaction of both Wilson and 
Shaw, the book was re-published with the lengthy preface by Shaw 
and a souped-up title, The Miraculous Birth of Language. It has 
been re-issued several times since then, both in London and in New 
York: in 1941 it was brought out in London as a “Guild” paperback, 
and by 1949 had sold 100,000 copies in that edition. 


The book had received some favourable notices when first pub- 
lished, and with the new preface it became almost a best-seller. (In 
1942, when I was in England with the Canadian Army, I saw the 
book fairly conspicuously displayed in a number of London book- 
shops. One bookseller in Charing Cross Road told me that he was 
amazed that such a dry book sold so well: I reported this to Dr. 
Wilson; it amused him greatly and he sent me a fruitcake the following 
Christmas. ) 
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The new edition was widely reviewed. J. B. S. Haldane, then in 
his heyday as a Marxist intellectual, was moved by the word “mirac- 
ulous” in the title to flex his dialectical muscles at it in a lengthy 
review-article in The Rationalist Press Annual for 1943: as I remem- 
ber, he dismissed it as a nefarious supernaturalist plot. 

The preface begins with this characteristically Shavian sentence: 
“This book by Professor Wilson is one in which I should like everyone 
to be examined before being certified as educated or eligible for the 
franchise or for any scientific, religious, legal, or civil employment.” 
(In my recent re-reading of the preface that sentence gave me a 
feeling of cosy self-satisfaction: having been carefully examined in 
the book, and by none other than Professor Wilson himself, and having 
been given a respectable “B” grade, I feel that I am pre-eminently 
qualified for my religious employment as a clergyman.) 

Shaw says that Wilson’s name was unknown to him at the time 
he received the book, as was the University of Saskatchewan. He com- 
ments: “I learned that it (Wilson’s professorial chair) was at Sas- 
katoon, a place of which I had never heard, and that his university 
was that of Saskatchewan, which was connected in my imagination 
with ochred and feathered Indians rather than with a university ap- 
parently half a century ahead of Cambridge in science and of Oxford 
in common sense. 

After a few more of these introductory pleasantries and a bagful 
of assorted comments on biological theory, Sir James Jeans, Dean 
Inge (“one of the best brains of my time”), the culture of “Pasteur- 
ized Pavloffed Freudized Europe”, the higher criticism and the lower 
politics, and all that, Shaw confesses, “I had an axe of my own to 
grind; and I thought that Professor Wilson’s book might help me to 
grind it.” 

And grind it he does — vigorously and garrulously. The re- 
mainder of the preface is a harangue on alphabet reform which has 
absolutely nothing to do with Wilson’s theories. This grinding of the 
alphabet axe is not one of Shaw's better grindings. It is done very well, 
mind you, in the master’s inimitably forceful prose style — but I 
must say, and I say this as a Shaw enthusiast, that when I tried to 
re-read it I found much of it almost unreadable. 
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There can be no doubt that it was the Shaw preface that made 
Wilson’s book almost a best-seller. The book itself is probably not, 
to use the fashionable jargon, a “seminal” book; but it is a competent 
and stimulating piece of scholarship and scholarly speculation, and 
it deserves a better fate than that of being remembered chiefly as 
a foil for a few rather inept Shavian buffooneries. But perhaps in the 
years to come Shaw's preface will be read seriously only because it 
comes with Wilson’s book. (If that last comment sounds a little 
sentimental perhaps it can be excused as coming from a Saskatchewan 
man who had a deep admiration and affection for R. A. Wilson.) 
The warning was given in The Times Literary Supplement that “Mr. 
Shaw’s preface ought not to blind the reader to the excellence of 
Professor Wilson’s treatise.” And a reviewer in The Fortnightly Review 
said of the preface: “It sounds clear, like all that Mr. Shaw writes, 
yet it is less limpid than the flow of Professor Wilson’s exposition.” 


And now we have seen what happens when Shaw’s alphabet 


“thing” is given a workout. Shaw’s will directed that the income from 
the residue of his estate be used for twenty-one years on the design 
and dissemination of a new alphabet for the English language. That 
part of the will was declared invalid in the courts, and this opened 
the way for extensive litigation. However, a romp in the courts was 
avoided when the interested parties agreed to a compromise whereby 
£8,300 was set aside for the development of the new alphabet Shaw 
called for and for the publication in it, when it is finally devised, of 
Androcles and the Lion. 


Under the provisions of the compromise a competition for the 
design of the new alphabet was set up. It closed at the end of 1958, 
and early in 1960 the winners were declared. They weren't really 
declared winners: the competition’s assessors, after deciding that 
there was no adequate design for the new alphabet among the 467 
entries, declared a tie among the four least inadequate entries and 
split the prize-money of five hundred pounds among the four top 
designers. One of the assessors, P. A. D. MacCarthy, Professor of 
Linguistics in Leeds University, is now working with the four prize- 
winners in an attempt to design the required new alphabet. 
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Shaw expressed profound dissatisfaction with our present alpha- 
bet: he described it as “a hopelessly inadequate alphabet devised 
centuries before the English language existed to record another and 
very different language.” He contended that the English language 
would be better served if we had an alphabet in which each sound 
in spoken English had its distinctive symbol: “There is nothing for it,” 
he wrote, “but to design 24 new consonants and 18 new vowels.” The 
principles he laid down in his preface to Wilson’s book guided, 
presumably, the competitors in their work 


In January 1960 The Manchester Guardian Weekly printed 
samples of writing in each of the four prize-getting new alphabets: 
the name “George Bernard Shaw” was given in each of them. The new 
alphabet is to be, as Shaw obviously desired, an alphabet only for 
what is called the “Received Pronunciation” of “Standard (i.e. ‘Oxford’ 
or ‘BBC’) English”. I noticed that in three of the four prize alphabets 
the symbol for the sound represented by the letters “eor” in “George” 
is identical with the symbol for the “aw” in “Shaw”. (It is not without 
significance that Shaw was at one time chairman of the Spoken English 
Committee of the British Broadcasting Corporation. ) 


This sort of thing would leave most of the English-speaking 
world out in the phonetic cold, and it would thoroughly muck-up 
written communication. “Standard English”, after all, is a minority 
dialect of English: it is swamped by “General American”, “Southern 
American” certainly challenges it, and even “Home-Counties Cock- 
ney is probably more prevalent in England. It would put us every-r- 
trilling Canadians away out in the bush. And what about the r-rolling 
Scots? No Scot, after generations of “Georrge” would condescend to 
“Gawge” just to please the shade of G. B. S. (Professor Wilson, inci- 
dentally, spoke ordinary Canadian-English — the Ontario kind, with 
its slight twang — and he trilled every r. Shaw would not have cared 
for Wilson’s mode of speech. ) 


Shaw, of course, was aware of much of this. He wrote: “The 
only danger I can foresee in the establishment of an English alphabet 
is the danger of civil war. Our present spelling is incapable of 
indicating the sounds of our words and does not pretend to; but the 
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new spelling would prescribe an official pronunciation.” (Those 
italics are mine. I use them to indicate my utter amazement. Can Shaw 
really have been serious in all this? I cannot rid myself of the suspicion 
that in his new alphabet competition Shaw is indulging in a huge 
posthumous jest. ) 

Unfortunately, I no longer have my notes of Wilson's lectures 
on the réle of alphabets in the development of language — and he 
does not discuss this in his book. But I do remember enough of his 
teaching to know that he and Shaw were poles apart on the alphabet. 
Wilson was sensitive to and appreciative of the “rough edges” of 
language in all its aspects: his was a dynamic concept of language, 
and he could rejoice in language’s ambiguities because they indicate 
life and growth. Shaw, on the other hand, had a curiously static con- 
cept: in fact, he was downright parochial, and more than a little 
snobbish, about the whole matter. 

In the book Wilson has this little note following the Shaw pre- 
face: 

I am gratefully indebted to Mr. Bernard Shaw for the interest he 
has taken in the book and especially for his most generous action in 
taking the time from his crowded life to write so magnanimous and 


stimulating a Preface to it, without which this present cheap edition 
would not have been published. 


As I read that I can hear the gentle but unmistakable irony in Wilson’s 
voice and I can see the mischievous sparkle in his eyes — and I can 
imagine him rubbing his hands a little over that final bit. 


And I ask myself the question, “Who used whom to grind whose 
axe anyway?” 





A Matter of Choice 


THE ECONOMIC COSTS OF CANADIAN NATIONHOOD 


by 


Marcaret R. PRENTIS 





A critical analysis of the economic implications of the increasingly popular propo- 
sition that “many internal economic and fiscal functions now under federal control 
fall more properly under provincial jurisdiction’’. 





HE creation of a Canadian nation has involved two tasks: the 

welding together of diverse societies in a united whole, and the 
neutralization of the economic forces which, if allowed to work un- 
checked, could and possibly would pull Canada into political sub- 
jection to the United States. The second of these tasks, indeed, has 
for the best part of a century presented a continuing challenge to 
the enquiring economist. The geographical and economic obstacles 
to the creation and maintenance of a politically independent Canada 
(vis-a-vis the United States) were immense at the time of Confedera- 
tion, and with only slight changes of emphasis they remain immense 
today. The problem of the economic cost of this political choice has 
always been, and remains, a highly rewarding field of study. 

Whether the decision was or was not justifiable in terms of 
strictly economic, which is to say objective, criteria, is not relevant. 
The fact is that it was taken. A national tariff structure and a costly 
east-west transportation system were the basic tools with which 
economic union was to be forged, and political union (without which 
political independence was assumed to be doomed) depended on 
economic union. Without a national tariff structure, and without 
an east-west transportation system — which happens to be uneco- 
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nomic over one-third of the country — the operation of economic 
forces along the natural north-south lines of communication would 
have exerted disruptive pressures which could have been irresistible. 
The cost of resistance, the economic cost of political choice, is a proper 
field of enquiry for the economist, whether he quantifies or not. 


In fact, some remarkably convincing estimates have been made 
of the cost to Canadians of political independence. While there are 
many ways of expressing this cost, comprehension is perhaps easiest 
when it is expressed in terms of the economic circumstances of our 
southern neighbour. When all is taken into account, and in particular 
the lower average productivity in the Canadian economy and the 
generally higher price level in Canada for comparable goods and 
services, the average real income per head in Canada is approximately 
thirty per cent below that in the United States. This, it is true, begs 
many questions; nevertheless, it provides a reasonable measure of 
the cost of the choice which we presumably still support. 


The economic costs of the welding process itself have, curiously 
enough, attracted very much less attention. The problem is, of course, 
less self-evident, particularly to the layman. Moreover, it is founded 
upon a paradox. As the constitutional tradition has evolved, the union 
which constitutes the strength of the nation has been preserved 
primarily by a recurrent process of decentralization of power. Over 
the years the intensity of decentralizing pressure has varied, but it 
has never been wholly absent. In the course of recent history the 
pressure has been relatively light, as the problems of depression, of 
war and of reconstruction have overshadowed the economic scene. 
Today, however, there are signs that the pendulum has begun to swing 
the other way; there is growing preoccupation with the proposition 
that many internal economic and fiscal functions now under federal 
control fall more properly under provincial jurisdiction. Adoption 
of policies directed towards this end (a choice based on non-economic 
criteria) implies economic costs; it is the purpose of the remainder 
of this article to discuss the nature of these costs, which are much 
less readily recognized — let alone quantified — than the costs of 
creating a national economy. 
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The last major review of this subject was probably the report 
of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations — the 
Rowell-Sirois Commission — which was completed just before the 
outbreak of the second world war. This document was a product 
of its times. Unemployment was a real, visible and personal tragedy, 
and preoccupation with the problem of unemployment was more than 
a question of theory to the Commission and its economists. Also, the 
theory of employment was itself relatively new. Its implications had 
not yet been fully worked out, and policy measures to apply the 
theory, even in those countries where they had already been adopted, 
had by no means yet proved its worth. The assessment of the cost 
of decentralization was therefore implicit rather than explicit. Never- 
theless, the report brought out in merciless clarity the state of the 
nation at that time, when the existing division of powers and duties 
between federal and provincial governments made it quite impossible 
to apply, even experimentally, the new theory. 


After twenty years of growing prosperity, the Rowell-Sirois re- 
port makes sober reading. The world depression of the ‘thirties had 
fallen with particular severity on those countries largely dependent 
on raw material exports for their livelihood, of which Canada was 
one. Internally, the burden of depression fell most heavily on those 
engaged in primary industries producing for export, and on the con- 
struction and engineering industries. In geographical terms, the im- 
pact was far greater in some regions than in others. In view of the 
relative inflexibility of the taxation and expenditure pattern of the 
time, income and purchasing power could not readily be transferred 
between persons or between regions, and stagnation became the 
principal feature of the economic scene. Shrinking provincial- 
municipal revenues proved increasingly inadequate to meet the 
burden of relief payments, while the federal government lacked the 
power to remedy the deficiencies. Monetary policy pursued a path 
of righteous orthodoxy to preserve a basis of confidence for the 
country’s credit structure. Above all, widespread disagreement (which 
was not confined to Canada) on the proper functions of government 
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represented a very real obstacle to constructive co-operation, both be- 
tween institutions and government and between governments them- 
selves. 

On a basis of post hoc reasoning, the severity of the depression 
in Canada could well be blamed almost exclusively on the constitu- 
tional deficiencies which the report brought to light. In the same 
way, the truly remarkable economic advance which this country has 
experienced in the past two decades could be attributed to the adop- 
tion of the Commission’s recommendations, which advocated a more 
rational division of certain powers and duties between the federal 
and the provincial governments. Such reasoning would fail to give 
the weight which is due, in an open economy, to the extent of the 
influence of world conditions on the primary producer, or to the 
effects of war and reconstruction. Nevertheless, Canada’s rise to 
prosperity has coincided with the application of policies designed to 
unify and to centralize; such policies have unquestionably promoted 
prosperity in other countries where federalism is not a problem. 
Despite the necessary reservation, therefore, some part at least of the 
contrast between the 1930's and the late 1950’s must be conceded 
to the effects of macro-economic national policies. 

One of the major difficulties in the field of dominion-provincial 
relations appears to be recurrent failure to comprehend the purposes 
for which the two levels of government levy taxes and undertake 
expenditures. At the time of Confederation, the provision of services 
to the community was the raison d’étre of government; in Canada, 
the various governments were therefore instituted explicitly for the 
purpose of providing certain services, and were given what were at 
the time powers of taxation appropriate to this purpose and to their 
specified functions. By the time the Rowell-Sirois report was written, 
however, an additional function was of necessity being demanded 
of government in the modern capitalist state, namely the maintenance 
of acceptable levels of economic activity by various monetary and 
fiscal devices. In a federal society this problem is unquestionably 
one for the federal government. Following adoption of many of the 
Rowell-Sirois principles, this function was in the end widely accepted 
as the fundamental purpose of the federal government in Canada. 
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Federal taxation and expenditure, on this principle, are designed 
primarily for the maintenance of economic activity at “full employ- 
ment” levels. This calls for reduction in inequality of incomes be- 
tween persons, on a geographical as well as a local basis, and is 
achieved for the most part by means of the graduated income tax 
on a national scale and of national welfare and redistribution pay- 
ments of various kinds. Government expenditures on capital projects 
ideally depend, in both timing and magnitude, on the needs of the 
economy. The provision of the traditional federal services is secondary 
in significance, even where the provision of a specific service (such as 
that represented by the post office) is necessary for the continuation 
of the social organization. 

By contrast, the constitutional responsibilities of the provinces 
have undergone no such fundamental reorientation since Confedera- 
tion. Taxation and expenditure remain no more than the means 
whereby the duty to provide specific services is discharged. The 
maintenance of employment is not among the functions demanded 
of a provincial government; any sense of responsibility towards the 
unemployed which may be felt by the province is a matter of com- 
munity welfare rather than national prosperity. Indeed, it is highly 
questionable whether a provincial government is capable of affecting 
the general level of employment and incomes more than marginally. 
In the final analysis, a provincial government can spend only as much 
money as its taxpayers can provide; it can neither increase the supply 
of money in time of recession, nor decrease it when inflation threatens. 

In the matter of the money supply, both the power and the insti- 
tutions lie exclusively in federal hands. Increasing (or decreasing) 
the money supply is achieved by a combination of budgetary deficit 
(or surplus) and appropriate Central Bank policy, and these powers, 
combined with the pattern of taxation and expenditure, are the means 
by which the federal government discharges its primary function. It 
follows that by transferring taxing powers and spending duties to 
provincial governments the federal government would weaken its 
own power of control over the general level of economic activity. 
Insofar as a decline in incomes thereafter could not be so readily 
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checked, the provincial governments (enjoying only a fixed propor- 
tion of provincial incomes) would speedily find themselves in receipt 
of declining revenues — a situation which they would be powerless 
to remedy. 

The distinction between the purposes for which different govern- 
ments tax and spend, accepted when the wastage of depression was 
still apparent, has worn of late a lesser air of urgency. In its place 
is a greater degree of concern with the question of “costs”, i.e., the 
costs of providing the services constitutionally declared to be a func- 
tion of the provincial governments. Such an approach, of course, is 
natural where income and expenditure are in no way different from 
the incomes and expenditures of individuals, institutions or corpora- 
tions. Rising costs must be met by rising revenues, or expenditures 
must be cut. Where the province has a constitutional responsibility 
which it is unable to discharge because of a growing unfavourable 
income-expenditure relationship, one of three things must happen. 
Either it must relinquish the duty, or it must have transferred to 
it access to additional tax sources, or it must be provided from federal 
sources with the funds it requires to continue providing the service. 

Decentralization sentiment appears to favour the transfer of 
access as the means whereby the provincial governments should be 
enabled to meet rising “costs”. These, however, are not “costs” as 
the economist sees the question. Faced with the existing constitu- 
tional pattern, he may instead conclude that the economic cost of the 
federal structure, in terms of employment and incomes foregone be- 
cause of the division of powers and duties, is already high. From this, 
he may deduce that a further diversion of powers from the federal 
government to the provinces (in order to enable them to meet the 
“costs” of providing the services allocated to them on Confederation ) 
would imply even greater economic cost in terms of further needless 
unemployment. In short, there is a powerful case to be made in favour 
of the proposition that decentralization to preserve the union has 
incurred, as its cost, economic debility, and that the readier the 
response to decentralizing pressure the greater the degree of con- 
tingent economic vulnerability. 
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Looked at from this point of view, the distinction between the two 
primary tasks of a Canadian federal government becomes a trifle 
blurred. Promoting economic unity by the traditional means, in order 
to preserve political independence, carries recognized costs. Promot- 
ing political unity by decentralization of internal economic power, 
however, also carries costs. Furthermore, it is not inconceivable that 
these economic costs could in the end be heavy enough to nullify 
the effects of the traditional economic policy. 

While estimates of the true extent of these costs (if indeed it 
is possible to make them at all) must pay due respect to the forces 
exerted on the Canadian economy by world conditions, history pro- 
vides changes which have been associated with the swing of the 
centralization pendulum. Post-Confederation history, in this con- 
text, divides itself into four significant periods, in which effective 
centralization and decentralization of economic initiative alternate. 

The first of these lasted from 1867 to the middle 1890's, and was 
in fact if not always in intention a period of decentralization. The 
efforts of the federal government during this period to achieve central- 
ized control were frustrated, first by lack of administrative means and 
later by Privy Council interpretation of the Constitution; after the 
middle 1880's, indeed, the federal government abandoned its efforts 
to make use of such powers as it possessed for unified economic 
growth. This was, after an initial period of prosperity, an era of pro- 
longed depression. While the depression was of world-wide extent, 
the provinces were powerless to remedy conditions within their own 
borders and the lack of impetus towards national growth provided 
no offsetting buoyancy. 

The second period lasted from the middle 1890's until after the 
end of the first world war. This was a period of triumph for the con- 
cept of a national economy. Capital inflows during the first decade 
of the century reflected the credit status of the federal government, 
stimulated both investment and consumption, and occurred in con- 
ditions of rising prosperity and optimism. Centralization continued 
during the decade of the war, reinforced by the wartime power of 
the federal government to divert resources for war purposes. The 
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rise in total product and in productivity during this period was so 
great that Canada could service its external debt by means of an 
export surplus, could provide a great part of its own war require- 
ments, and could at the same time maintain a record high standard 
of living for the population. This period came to an end in 1921. 


The third period, that between the wars, was one in which 
divisive political forces and deadweight debt encouraged the federal 
government to cede economic initiative to the provinces. The vision 
of national growth appeared to grow dim, and despite the mainten- 
ance of a reasonable measure of prosperity until the crash of 1929 
the economy became increasingly vulnerable. Rigidities and regional 
dependence on exports emerged as the federal government rested on 
its past accomplishments and made no attempt to introduce new pro- 
jects for national development. When the depression enveloped the 
country there was at first no disposition towards, and little effective 
machinery for, national action, and almost a decade of stagnation 
ensued. The seemingly interminable economic disaster eventually 
drove home acceptance of the necessity for a return to centralization, 
but not before political union had come near to disintegration. 


The fourth period lasted throughout the war years and for at 
least a decade thereafter. This was a period in which the centralizing 
forces were at their strongest, reinforced as they were by new national 
institutions such as the Bank of Canada. It was also a period in which 
economic growth occurred at breath-taking speed, bringing not only 
the power to sustain a mighty defence effort, but also rapidly-rising 
living standards for the people of Canada. This (like the earlier 
period of centralization from 1896 to 1921) was an era of rapid growth 
of population and of national, internal markets. It, too, was an era 
in which a sense of national purpose was supported by a series of 
imaginative national projects. Conditions were created in which the 
national institutions could make their most effective contribution to 
national growth. Prosperity, and with it the ability to sustain political 
independence, was never greater. 
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In summary it can therefore be said that the two great periods 
of economic decentralization in Canada’s post-Confederation years 
have been periods of relative stagnation or, at best, slow and unstable 
growth. Similarly, the two great periods in which economic initiative 
lay in federal hands have been periods of expansion — expansion in 
population, in the stock of capital, in productivity, in real incomes, 
and in the power of governments to provide services. 

It thus appears that we cannot separate the two aspects of basic 
choice in Canada without running some considerable risk of weaken- 
ing our own position both internally and externally. Both historical 
analysis and employment theory suggest that economic decentraliza- 
tion brings loss of strength on a national scale, and lack of national 
economic strength does little to encourage political union or to pre- 
serve political independence. The strong nation, on the other hand, 
provides conditions in which the provinces prosper, so that they 
effectively manage, and finance, their own internal affairs. Thus, 
during the most recent period of centralization, the ability of the 
provinces to carry out their constitutional duties has been strength- 
ened, not weakened, by the de facto distribution of powers and func- 
tions; a comparison of the condition of provincial finances in 1939 and 
1959 illustrates this in almost every aspect of provincial affairs. 

This discussion may therefore end, as it began, on a note of 
paradox. National strength, for the purpose of preserving political 
independence, depends upon economic strength. It also depends upon 
internal political unity, which can only be harmoniously preserved 
by ensuring to the provinces the greatest possible degree of autonomy. 
It seems, however, that decentralization of power in economic matters, 
far from promoting unity through increasing autonomy, carries with 
it grave threats to national economic welfare. And economic de- 
pression, if history is any guide, serves only to foster disruptive forces 
within the union and to invite economic, if not political, domination 
from without. Autonomy may indeed now best be served by a process 
of economic centralization. 





The Jetties 


by 
ELIZABETH DAVENPORT 


. es balanced yourself on the rotted timbers of the jetty. 
You blinked. 

While you watched, your father got farther and farther away, 
the whole distance out over the water, almost to the end of the skel- 
eton wharf. Without waiting for you. 

It couldn't happen to you and yet it was. 

You just couldn't stand there, fifteen years old this spring in the 
year of our Lord, white, male, pretty well-traveled for your age and 
just as good a fisherman as your father. You just didn’t go around like 
that, feeling the whole damn world was coming unhinged. 

The bridge between the white sand Florida key you're standing 
on and the green mainland was going to drop into the water any 
minute and the world was floating off and leaving you as you always 
thought it would if you ever took your eyes off it. 

The sun tore away layers of you until you weren't sure who you 
were or if you ever were anybody. But you could feel the galvanized 
pail with bait for sheepshead dangling from your right hand. That 
much you knew. 

But the key was floating off now and the water was standing 
still and if you moved or breathed you and the key would disappear 
under the water with the white-grey foam that was blue until you 
looked close and saw what was drifting around on top of it. 

You almost turned and ran. Instead you hauled yourself over 
the rusty metal that shored up the sand from the water and pulled 
yourself up on a piling and stood there like a pelican. 

Your tennis shoes slipped on the splintering beams, but some- 
thing made you go ahead. Once you start youll have to go on to the 
end, one foot in front of the other in the hollowed-out center of the 
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timbers stretching ahead of you, because there’s no place wide enough 
to turn around. You feel your feet go up and down but youre sure 
you aren't doing anything about it. Your father is going to keep on 
walking ahead of you and when you get there, he will be gone or 
will never have been there. A lock of your red hair keeps flopping into 
your eyes and you can't see where youre putting your feet but you 
don’t dare look down, don’t dare stop. And then you're at the end. 
There’s your father. He’s smiling. 


“How about some of that bait, Nick?” 


You reach for a crab in the pail and feel the water under you 
swashing against the barnacled pilings like around your own ribs. 
Your father’s voice brings you back. That voice will always bring 
you back. Whatever made you think he could or would ever let any- 
body or anything pull him off this key once he had decided to stay. 
You, maybe, but not him. 


You think about fishing. Today you're using wire leaders because 
you lost a ten-pound sheepshead yesterday on a nylon leader and your 
father was mad all the rest of the day. You hook another crab through 
its belly and drop your own line. Minnows come up fast, sun on 
their sides, but you let the line down to the bottom. It’s second-nature 
now, how you do it. How you speak to other fishermen, how you 
take care of the gear, and how you set your line on the bottom and 
feel it hit and then draw it up about six inches. And there was how 
you treat the fish. And then there are the ones you caught, how you 
take them off, and the ones that get away or the ones you throw back. 


You look at your father’s back in his sweatshirt. Wherever he was 
with that back, he looked as if he'd been poured from concrete, and 
had always been there and would always be there. Except in this 
world, don’t count on anything that much. 


But some days there was something. It didn’t matter where you 
were, fishing trout streams in Michigan and Canada, surf-fishing in 
Florida and Cuba and Trinidad. Or when you hunted partridge and 
birds flushed out of brown grasses, broke across the road and your 


father yelled as if he couldn't help it, 
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“Get one, Nick, get one!” 


And then afterwards when you and he sat in front of the fire 
in camp and the fire gleamed on the gun barrels while he took them 
apart, cleaned them and put them together, he'd look up and say, 


“We're o.k., now, son.” 

And the fire and your father and the guns were a part of some- 
thing while you sat on the other side of the table in the shadow of 
the Coleman lamp. 

But you realize that you're sitting on an old piece of wood out 
over the gulf of Mexico right now. You shift your weight on the 
timbers and reach out a foot to brace yourself if you get a bite. You 
remember there’s nothing under you and pull your foot back. You 
look to see if your father is watching. 


The sweatshirt turns, 

“Big one just jumped out there, Nick.” 

“It’s just a wave, dad,” you call back, not looking down at the 
water and feeling you're shrinking away in the sun. 

“And it was only a wave,” you think, “And don’t say anything 
more, don’t spoil this like you always do, just shut up.” 

What can you say. Like when you have company and he says 
to them, “Meant to drop you a line. Stay here tonight. We've been 
meaning to have you. I said just today, didn’t I, that I wished we 
could see you.” 

At first you used to say, 

“I thought that was the <<. 

And you'd always feel then too you were shrinking away. Or 
when he made people sit down and stay or get up and go, whenever 
he wanted to, who to get out the good whiskey for and when to have 
you call the store for beer. 

You look at him. You could push him off into the water. Maybe 
there isn’t anything to this fishing and hunting. Except there is, you 
know there is. Sometimes you thought he treated people like fish 
and fish like people. But nobody else seemed to worry about it but 
you. You'd tried it out on Jim, your best friend before you left 
Michigan. 
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“Jim,” you had said, “Jim, do you like your father all of the time?” 
Jim had looked surprised. 

“That's a crazy question. Of course not.” 

“But why not?” 


Jim looked disgusted. 
“Youre nuts,” he had said, and gone back to practising punting. 


Over his shoulder he said, 

“You're just damn lucky he doesn’t beat you.” 

You thought that would be simpler. 

You look over to where your father’s sitting with his back to you, 
reeling up his line. He turns, 

“Got my bait, there's fish in here, big ones, you'll see. Bring me 
the bait pail, you old tightrope walker you.” 

“Joyboy again, old slap you on the back and see you soon.” 
Probably lost his bait on the pilings. You get up. Then you remember 
again you have no place to put your line or your feet except on the 
boards that get narrower in the sun. You make yourself turn around, 
ignore the waves, reach for the bait and balance your way toward 
that voice with no feeling in it for anything but fish and maybe a 
partridge or two when he’s feeling like this. 

“Fun, isn’t it?” you grin when you get there and then hate your- 
self too. 

“Go on farther down to the other end,” he says, “looks like it 
might be better there.” 

“T like it here.” 

“Don’t be lazy, walk about twenty feet closer to the other end.” 
He points with his big arm up the shoreline where the jetty extends 
as if there’s a four-lane highway with traffic lights and a policeman. 

“Stand up, sit down, bring me the bait, drop your line, pull it up, 
yes sir, no sir, hope to spit in your eye, sir. Go to hell,” you think. 

But you get up. 

You think you're going to be sick. You grab the bait pail and 
walk to the place your father is pointing out. Even a two-lane high- 
way would look good or a little old grassy country road. 

You drop your line into the water. 
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“Better move it out into the middle. If you get a sheepshead on, 
it'll head for the nearest piling and you'll have to cut your line,” the 
voice followed you down the jetty. 

You sit down carefully. 

Above you the wind blows as if it had always been blowing. 
From somewhere. You can’t move, have to sit watching the mainland 
get farther away while the sun pins you down on the old wood planks, 
you have always been sitting there. 

Your rod rests under your arm; your hand barely holds the reel 
lever. You watch the water lap higher with the tide. 

“It’s talking to things inside it. Live ones that crawl over the 
dead ones on the bottom, and garbage from boats.” 

You watch the waves hit the jetty pilings and break. 

“The sea comes apart,” you say out loud and look to see if your 
father heard you. You're glad Jim isn’t here. You don’t have to be 
told to know that, for them, the sea does not come apart, nothing 
ever came apart, for them it wouldn’t dare. 

Then your line dips. The reel spins out. Before you can lock it, 
it’s out to the end and the snap pulls you out over the side of the 
planking. You pull yourself back. 

The line slackens. You reel in and lock it. 

“Play him, play him! It’s a big one. Play him or you'll lose him. 
Wrap your legs around the planking.” 

Your left hand is bleeding where the line cuts as it goes out fast. 

“Fun, isn’t it?” 

Your feet reach under the plank. 

“Shut up,” you think, “Shut up, shut up, shut up.” 

Then you're too far over. The fish snaps at the end of the line 
and your father is running down the rotting jetty planks toward you. 

“Easy, son, let him play!” 

You hold him fast. Your father is almost there. 

“I can hold him myself,” you call. 

“Let me do it, I can do it myself.” 

But the fish turns and shoots back toward you, slackening the line, 
and goes through the pilings, around one, and then changes his mind 
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and heads for open water. The water froths. The fish reaches the end 
of the line. You grit your teeth and hang on. Your hands are breaking 
off; your legs give way, and you follow your reel and the fish down 
into the waves. You hit a piling and your hands let go of the reel. 

Your legs work automatically and you think of hermit crabs and 
live things crawling over dead things on the bottom and coldness 
over it all. You keep your eyes shut. Waves pull you toward the jetty 
and wash you back. You hit another piling; small fish hit your legs 
and seaweed tangles your arms as you fight your way back to the 
surface. There’s a rushing near you. Your fish has come back. 

Your head comes out on top and you can see the jetty. Another 
wave hits you. It smells like dead fish and everything dirty and used 
in the world. Your head comes out again closer to the corrugated 
side of the jetty. As the water closes over you the second time, you 
feel things move away from you fast. You wonder if you'll hit the 
jetty headfirst or sideways like the fish with the white bellies up, 
and bang and bang against it. 

There's the ledge. You reach for it but a wave carries you out 
and under again. Your hand comes away with moss and slime. Some- 
thing hits you. Hard. 

You come to on the shore of the key, lying on your stomach. You 
open your eyes. Your throat hurts, your eyes burn, and your head's 
been banging against the jetty since the beginning of time. You vomit 
and feel better. Now you can feel arms and legs and the sun feels 
good on the outside of you. Your hand clutches sand and lets it go. 
You twist and turn and pound your fist up and down until the sand 
feels like sand paper. Where is he? If there were fifty people watching 
or maybe even only one, he'd be here holding your pulse. What’s the 
use? 

Funny how old you can feel sometimes. Like now. 

The key floats off again and the distance between you and your 
father gets bigger only this time you don’t even know where he is. 
Let the whole key go, let your father go, or stay. It doesn’t make any 
difference. You're not afraid, hadn’t ever been afraid. Sometimes 
there were people. But most often there weren't. Even with your 
father it was an off and on thing. Like now. 
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But you couldn't get at him. You could kill him, you got so mad. 
But you couldn’t get at him. He slipped out between your hands, or 
was never there. He was good. He was bad. And right in-between 
he was your father. And fathers were good. Only this one fished. And 
fished. And then sometimes hunted. Always with a look in his eye 
and a set to his back that meant he was somewhere else. He wouldn't 
come back. And he wouldn't let you go with him. 


He wanted to tell you how to fish. And then when you fell off 
into the water he only hauled you out like the fish you had lost and 
left you to flounder upon the sand. That was a father. 


You'd cry if you could but you're dried up inside which is funny 
considering that you've almost just drowned. 

There isn’t any what you're looking for. Whatever it is. There 
never was and there's nobody like you're looking for and there never 
was. And you're tired from trying to figure it out. There’s just fishing. 
And hunting. 

You sit up fast. Your head almost comes off in your hands. 

You're up on your elbows now. You see your father standing at 
the end of the jetty, sweatshirt bagging with water and trousers sticking 
to him. And he’s bending down and there’s somebody with him. You 
squint. It’s the man who was fishing back on the shore. 

You can hardly see against the sun. You flop back on the sand 
and close your eyes. Then you open them. The men have a gaff be- 
tween them. They stand up with great effort. And over the jetty side 
comes a fish. 

You close your eyes again and open them. 

The fish is still there. Blue head, silver belly, muscled body writh- 
ing and dripping. Then you feel it give up. For a minute you blink 
again because the colors darken, but while you're still looking they get 
bright again. The sun plays tricks. 

Your elbows get numb but you stay where you are. 

“But a tarpon,” you're saying out loud, “But a tarpon.” 

You could have said diamonds or rubies or the great white whale. 
But all you can say is, “But a tarpon.” 
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Out at the end of the jetty your father and the other man carry 
the fish between them like stretcher-bearers, across those narrow tim- 
bers to the key where you are. They lay it in the sand. They both 
stand back and look at it. Saying a benediction over it? 


' And then you laugh. And you can’t stop. All the boats going 
in and out of the pass, charter boats and the big passenger fishing 
boats that fish with pieces of squid. All those people could fish for 
whatever it was they wanted to catch and either do it or not catch 
anything. And the boats came back in with groupers and sheepshead 
and squirrelfish hung from the sides like hams in Tennessee. And the 
charter boats came in with their colours up for marlin, tuna or tarpon. 
But you stand on the edge of nothing in the hot sun with a father 
that was sometimes there and sometimes not there. And you're fishing 
for sheepshead. And get a tarpon. It shouldn’t have been there. It 
was like getting in a horse race with a donkey. You kept laughing. 
You couldn’t even catch the kind of a fish you set out to catch in the 
sort of a place where that fish was supposed to be. 

You lay there a while longer. But a tarpon. You look over at 
the men. They walk toward you. “Well, they remembered I was 
here,” you think. 

The man stops and your father comes on alone. His hair is still 
wet, and weeds and drying foam stick to his big arms. 

He stops close to you. He'd never catch a tarpon on a sheepshead 
line, or a sheepshead on a tarpon line. He'd be sitting in the chair 
of the boat and the tarpon would clear the water and he’d settle back 
for the fight and soon the tarpon would be his. But not fishing from 
land or a jetty. 

“How're you feeling, sure you're all right now?” 

You're as all right as you were before you fell in. 

“That’s the prettiest little tarpon’I've seen in a long time. We'll 
have to enter him in the tournament. Must have come in to feed on 
high tide. Did it this time, we'll have to have him mounted for your 
room.” 

“His best ‘get-out-the whiskey-for-the-people’ voice, I think,” you 
say to yourself. 
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He walks back to the man and says goodbye. And the car lumbers 
off down the beach road. 

“Always do the right thing. See him off.” Then you hear him 
returning. You feel yourself pressing back harder against the sand. 
Anything to get away and back and down, but away, but on he comes 
like onward christian soldiers. 

You burrow your head like the sand crab; the sand smells of fish; 
and you think of the animals anciently gone, their shell houses water- 
worn and broken now, all living a life in pieces brushing up against 
each other so easily they hardly scrape. You feel their warmth in 
the sun. 

But, like his back that always looks as if it would always be 
there, now come his feet in their old grey sneakers, live feet, living 
feet on living legs and the living oozing right out of him into the 
sand and that was a part of it. He carries you along and you aren't 
going to be carried along by anybody, any time, anyhow. You'll go 
along yourself when you're ready, when youre ready to go, alone. 

The feet keep crunching the broken shells. Nearer. You can hear 
him approach now like singing of railroad tracks up north when you 
put your ear close and heard shivering noise. You aren’t going to 
look up. Not any more than you ever wanted to take your ear away 
from the rail. But the noise comes close to your ear. And stops. 

“Go away,” you say and turn back on your stomach and put your 
face far into the sand until you can’t breathe and the broken shells 
feel like a part of you. 

“Go away.” 

Your father is kneeling beside you. You aren't looking. Your 
body is still. But you can feel him. His big hand grabs you quickly 
by the shoulder and flips you over like he does a terrapin. 

“Nick. Look at me.” 

He sits you up so you can't look any place but into his face. 
He holds you there for a minute and then with his strength pulls you 
to your feet. And you hang there. 

His fingers cut your shoulder and pinch your arms but he doesn’t 
seem to know it. He's looking at you and through you and asking 
and telling you something all at the same time. 
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You look away like you do when you embarrass an animal into 
looking you in the eye. There are no words. Like you can’t tell him 
the sea is coming apart or that it hurts when the white bellies of the 
fish bang against the jetty but that you wouldn't be any place in the 
world except where you are and doing what you're doing. And all 
the times of feeling something come and go, multiply on themselves 
in the gulf sun and pour in and out of you. You hang there in his 
grip. You can’t look at him yet. If you allow for somebody besides 
you, even a little, you've gained something if you're right and lost 
everything if you're wrong. That doesn’t make sense; the words aren’t 
right, but you know what you mean. Maybe nobody is all right and 
all wrong but maybe everybody in this world, good and bad, are 
right and wrong at the same time. And that doesn’t make sense either. 
Maybe the best thing is not to think about it. But you have to. 

Why didn’t he let you alone like other fathers? They didn’t pry, 
it made you mad, why didn’t he let you go? It wasn’t fair, he had 
no right, he had no right, damn it, if he'd hit you or get mad, you 
could scuff off down the sand. Or if he didn’t let you go, maybe you'd 
hit him. 

“Nick.” 

The tone in your father’s voice brings your eyes to his before 
you think. 


And it was dogs that came close to the house at night, it was 
why you did things like hunting and fishing. It was your father and 
more than your father. It was anybody's father. It was anybody. 
You stopped and drew a breath. You sighed and took enough brackish 
air and hot sun into your lungs to get rid of the last of the water 
you had swallowed. And if you did things like you'd been doing 
them only you didn’t know why, there'd always be somebody and 
then, even if there wasn't you'd think there would be and that was 
what you were here for. 

And what's more, your father had known this, had known it all 
of the time. You almost choke, you laugh so hard. And that’s the end 
of that. What a dope you've been, what a great big fiddling dope, 
how stupid can you be. 
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Your father loosens his hold on your shoulders in surprise. You 
stand up and stretch, older and younger than you were before. It’s 
courage and not-courage, it’s security and not-security, it’s the big 
beautiful fish and the dead ones banging away bellyside up at the 
edges of the jetties, and it’s good and not-good, and being like others 
and not being like others. 

You look far down the beach; the key attaches itself to the old 
bridge again, the bridge grows fast to the mainland, the mainland 
gets solid and green. Still laughing down deep inside yourself, you 
beckon carelessly to your father and start down the beach toward 
your fish, your tarpon whose sides had glistened beautiful colours 
as he was hauled over the jetties. Just for a minute. 


THE WIDOW 
by 


Larry RusBIn 


There are no tears now. The mouth puckers 
Without reason—the doorbell, a dirty shirt— 
But mostly the set of the face is hard; already 
That iron loneliness has cast the features 

Into what they will remain, for the time 
That yet remains. She hangs a picture, calls 
A friend, the voice like stagnant water. The mirror 
Shows the grey roots untouched; she 

Lets that go. All night she cannot dream: 
She thinks she hears the wind calling to 

The sea, a voice pierced by darkened stars— 
She wakes—but there is nothing in the night, 
Not even dreams to light her way to tears. 





Strangers’ Gallery 


by 


SHEILA PATTERSON 





A discussion of Britain’s changing réle, over the years, as a “refuge of the 
oppressed”. 





REAT Britain is traditionally a country of emigration, not of 
immigration. Yet she has for centuries given asylum to large 
groups of refugees from religious or political persecution. 

In the British people's reception of this procession of exiles, three 
motifs are discernible. First, the generous sympathy of a liberal-minded 
and samaritan few. Second, the indifference or hostility of the insular 
majority. Finally, there is a motif of a different order — a sterling motif 
of principle to which both the xenophilic minority and the xenophobic 
majority have in the past subscribed. This is the principle of the state’s 
right to grant asylum to all who seek it. 

The right of asylum. Today it is difficult to realize that before 
1914 refugees could enter Britain almost without let or hindrance. It 
is still more strange to reflect that earlier generations of Britons, who 
were in the mass quite as xenophobic as their descendants today, were 
at times prepared to defend this principle to the point of upsetting a 
government. In 1858, Palmerston, desiring to placate the French for 
the ‘made in Birmingham’ tag on Orsini’s bombs, brought in a Con- 
spiracy Bill aimed at foreigners suspected of plotting against foreign 
potentates. Two hundred thousand people prepared to march on 
Hyde Park, and Palmerston fell. 

Of this occasion, Alexander Herzen, that doyen of nineteenth- 
century political refugees, wrote: 
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Men felt sorry to lose their ancient right of asylum, of which all sorts 
of people had taken advantage, from the Huguenots to the Catholics in 
1793, from Voltaire and Paoli to Charles X and Louis-Philippe. The 
Englishman has no special love of foreigners, still less for refugees, whom 
he regards as guilty of poverty, a vice he never forgives — but he clings 
to the right of asylum; he will not permit it to be touched with impunity 
any more than the right of public meeting and the freedom of the press. 


This was far from being the only occasion when the right of 
asylum found strong defenders. When the Pope accused Elizabeth I 
of providing a refuge for the lowest dregs of mankind, Bishop Jewel 
of Salisbury wrote in reply: 

This he speaks of the poor exiles of Flanders and France and other 
countries who either lost or left behind them all they had, goods, lands 
and houses, not for adultery or theft or treason but for the profession 
of the Gospel. It pleased God here to cast them on land; the Queen of 
her gracious pity hath granted them harbour. . . . Is it become so heinous 
a thing to show mercy? Should we have cruelly driven them back again 
or drown them or hang them or starve them? .. . 

Combining Christian charity with the thought of material benefit 
for the community in a characteristically island manner, this benevo- 
lent prelate added: 

They are our brethren, they live not idly. If they have houses of us 
they pay rent for them. They hold not our grounds but by paying due 
recompense. They beg not in our streets, nor crave anything at our hands 
but to breathe our air and to see our sun. They labour truly, they live 
sparefully. They are good examples of virtue, travail, faith and patience. 

Britain’s réle as the “refuge of the oppressed” was not unappre- 
ciated by the later and more articulate exiles, despite certain reserva- 
tions about the insular climate, cuisine and manners. Count Guiseppe 
Pecchio, a Piedmontese émigré who had suffered translation for de- 
manding a British-style constitution in his native land, compared 
England to Venice in her heyday as a sanctuary of all the oppressed. 
“England,” he wrote, “collects under her vast aegis all the conquered 
and the wrecked, whoever they may be . . . and thus assuages the 
ferocity of man.” 


Pecchio added a lively picture of the hospitable and cosmopolitan 
London of his time. 
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In 1823, London was peopled with exiles of every kind and every 
country: constitutionalists who would have but one chamber, constitu- 
tionalists who wished for two: constitutionalists after the French model, 
after the Spanish, the American; generals, dismissed presidents of repub- 
lics, presidents of parliaments dissolved at the point of the bayonet, pre- 
sidents of Cortes dispersed by the bombshell; the widow of the negro 
King Christophe with the two princesses, her daughters of the true royal 
blood, “black and all black”; the dethroned Emperor of Mexico and whole 
swarms of journalists, poets and men of letters. London was the Elysium 
(a satirist would say the Botany Bay) of illustrious men and would-be 
heroes. 


Such a haven then did Britain seem to many exiles in the days 
before the Aliens Order of 1920. By contrast with U.S. immigration 
legislation, this order did not discriminate against any classes of aliens 
on ethnic or racial grounds, but merely sought to keep out the mentally 
ill, the medically undesirable, serious criminals and those who were 
not in a position to support themselves and their dependents. 


In practice, this aliens legislation blocked one of the last exits for 
European refugees in an era when the need for refuge was to reach 
unimagined proportions. With the 1920's began the treadmill of pass- 
ports and visa queues, form-filling, interviews, sponsorship, work 
permits, registrations with the police, even threats of expulsion — 
things that are now taken for granted all over the world. So began the 
separations and uprootings, the endless voyages of wandering Jews 
without papers to prove that they actually exist, the hopeless rotting 
of depersonalized thousands and even millions condemned to useless- 


ness and gradual extinction. 


Only a few times since then have British Governments clipped 
small holes in this bureaucratic barbed wire. In 1937, 3,800 Basque 
children were allowed in after the bombing of Bilbao. This was fol- 
lowed by the admission, just before the war, of nearly 10,000 Jewish 
and non-Aryan children from Germany and Austria. In addition, up 
to 100,000 adult victims of Hitler's régime were allowed in, provided 
thev could find sponsors. After the rape of Czechoslovakia in April 
1939, anti-Nazi Sudeten Germans and Czechs swelled the refugee 
population. 
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The war years saw a return to the older tradition. Britain, for 
once fully involved in the continent’s future, played host to the fighting 
exiles of Europe. London was filled with a brilliance of uniforms and 
plans, many of which faded with the peace. 


After 1945, however, the British were to prove more generous 
than they had been in the depression years of the 1920's. All members 
of the Polish forces under British command who did not wish to return 
to Poland were offered a permanent home in Britain, and about 
100,000 of them with over 30,000 dependents elected to remain. Next 
came the recruitment of some 85,000 European Volunteer Workers, 
East Europeans from the refugee camps in Europe. Many of the 
former slave-workers were young, sturdy and well-educated, and 
Britain “skimmed the cream” to fill the jobs that Englishmen no longer 
wanted. Echoing the enlightened self-interest of Elizabeth I's day, 
the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Labour said disarmingly 
in May 1949: “The “Westward Ho’ scheme was partly an act of charity 
and partly to suit ourselves.” 


In 1956 came the most recent wave of refugees. On a surge of 
popular enthusiasm similar to that which greeted Kossuth and Gari- 
baldi in the nineteenth century, the Government granted permanent 
asylum to 15,000 Hungarian refugees. Some disillusionment has since 
become evident on either side. At present, the gates are ajar only suffi- 
ciently to admit a trickle of dependents. But the plans for Refugee Year 
included the admission of several hundred physically-handicapped 
refugees and of a number of “hard-core” families from the European 
camps. 


Perhaps one should also spare a thought for the more shadowy 
refugees from the new Commonwealth — the Anglo-Indians, who 
have lost the privileged intermediate status which they enjoyed in 
the hierarchy of British India, and the thousands of well-to-do “pass- 
for-white” Cape Coloureds who have fled from the “apartheid” laws 
to Britain since 1948. These people, like the Flemings, have found no 
eloquent chroniclers and seek no notoriety. Their main object is to be 
assimilated as soon as possible in the English urban lower-middle class 
with which they have so many affinities. 
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The major historical groups of refugees were the Flemings; the 
Huguenots, the 40,000 French post-Revolution émigrés, (who unlike 
the others returned home in the end); and the Jews, both Sephardic 
and Ashkenazio. 

The Flemings of Edward III's and Elizabeth’s day were for the 
most part weavers and skilled craftsmen and they seem to have become 
assimilated more rapidly than most other strangers. True, they ex- 
perienced the inevitable sequence of reception through which refugees 
in this country must still pass. There was the initial generous enthu- 
siasm, followed amongst the majority by disillusionment and indif- 
ference, or, if the foreigner prospered, by envy and hostility. 

The earlier Flemings were the first targets when Wat Tyler in- 
vaded London. The mob, “offended belike with them for engrossing 
of trade”, applied a handy shibboleth, slaying all who said “Bread and 
Cause” instead of “Bread and Cheese”. One black May Day in Henry 
VIII's reign, two thousand apprentices sacked the houses of the French 
and Flemings, accusing them of taking away not only their industry 
but their wives and daughters. Similar sentiments were to be voiced 
about the demobilized Poles after 1948. In the late summer of 1958, 
such feelings flared into violence against dark-skinned newcomers in 
Nottingham and Notting Hill. 

The Flemings left no spokesmen, but their influence on our back- 
ward industries was great. They introduced asparagus, watercress 
and lilac, and amongst their descendants number Grinling Gibbons, 
Sir John Vanbrugh and Grote the historian. 

A far greater direct influence can be attributed with certainty to 
the Huguenots; forerunners of the many and diverse groups of French 
refugees who were to find asylum in this country of many fogs and only 
one sauce. The Huguenots came in two waves, the first in the 16th 
century, the second and largest after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685. They numbered over 80,000, and were the only French 
refugee group to stay on in bulk. 

The Huguenots left a legacy of French culture amongst the lei- 
sured classes, whom many of them served as tutors. The resulting 
gallomania has endured, and has helped to offset the contempt and 
hostility felt towards the French by the mass of the British, the gal- 
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lophobia which has flared up in times of crisis throughout our history. 
The Huguenots greatly influenced the English educational system. An 
impressive number became members of the Royal Society and the 
stimulus which they gave to local manufacturing industries was for- 
midable — from tapestry and silk stockings to mirrors, cutlery and 
telescopes. 


Unlike the Flemings, the Huguenots were a long time assimilat- 
ing. Their French language and their Calvinist mode of worship kept 
them apart from their neighbours for several generations. Their thirty- 
one London churches were gradually taken over, but Calvinist services 
were still celebrated in St. Martin’s le Grand in 1854. And although 
in 1787 a Huguenot pastor was bemoaning the “growing aversion of 
the young for the language of their fathers, from whom they seem 
almost ashamed to be descended”, there were said to be a few old 
women in Bethnal Green who spoke no English but only a curious 
Anglo-French patois down to the middle of the 19th century. 


There was a third reason for the Huguenot resistance to assimila- 
tion — the classic nostalgia of the political or religious exile. Nearly a 
century after the main influx of Huguenots had arrived, a French 
visitor could write: “They still acknowledge no other home but France, 
look upon England as a foreign country, and firmly hope that a new 
Cyrus, by breaking their chains, will restore them to that land which 
is the object of their wishes.” 


This snail-like pace of assimilation amongst the Huguenots, and 
the poor acclimatization of the French post-revolutionary émigrés, 
may not however have been entirely unwelcome to their English hosts. 
Contrasting the French and German émigrés of the 1850's, Herzen 
commented on the English preference for foreigners who remain 
foreigners. 

“English life at first dazzles and overwhelms the Germans, then 
dissolves them into inferior Englishmen. They do not become English, 
but to some extent cease to be German.” It is indeed a curious thing 
that the Herrenvolk should earlier have been amongst the most easily 
assimilated newcomers in Poland, in the Baltic States, in the United 
States and in Brazil. 
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The Huguenots were assimilated with the erosion of time. But the 
bulk of the descendants of earlier Jewish refugees in Britain still re- 
main integrated in a separate community rather than assimilated as 
individuals. On the whole, despite various earlier legal and economic 
disabilities, and the persistence of vaguely anti-Semitic feelings in 
sections of the population, this situation would appear to be the out- 
come of choice rather than of necessity. 


The Jewish financial and economic contribution to Britain is even 
better recognized than that of the Huguenots. Jewish brokers and mer- 
chants helped to save the Hanoverian dynasty with a loan in 1745 
(and so incidentally provoked one of the severest anti-Semitic out- 
bursts that Britain has seen). Nathan Rothschild smuggled bullion to 
Spain to pay Wellington’s soldiers, while his son Lionel found £4 
million to enable Disraeli to buy the official holding of Suez Canal 
shares. And in London, the ready-made garment trade, the fur trade 
and the boot-trade were built up by the later refugees from East 
European ghettoes. 


Anglo-Jewry’s cultural contribution to Britain has been consider- 
able. But perhaps the greatest single scientific and artistic enrichment 
was to come from the refugees from Hitler's Germany, whose diaspora 
has been justly compared to the flight of scholars from Constantinople 
after 1453. 


The English people clearly regarded all these refugees as strange 
and difficult. Their defence of the right of asylum was for the most 
part an abstraction, strengthened rather than weakened by dislike and 
contempt for “bloody foreigners”, and particularly for their tyrannical 
and interfering governments. 


What did the refugees think of their often reluctant hosts? On 
the whole they seem to have agreed in praising the English people's 
political and social institutions, their sense of fair play, their tolerance, 
their love of liberty, their independent bearing and lack of servility. 
Most found the climate, the food, the British Sunday, and the chill 
dankness of home interiors difficult to bear. As Saint-Evremond wrote 


to the Huguenot Justel: 
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When I see you, sad and lonely, grieving for Paris on the banks of 
the Thames, you put me in mind of the poor Israelites, weeping for 
Jerusalem on the banks of the Euphrates. Either live happily in England 
with full liberty of conscience or resign yourself to some small exactions 
in religious matters in your own country and enjoy there all the comforts 
of life. 


Voltaire was probably the greatest propagandist for England, 
setting a fashion of Anglomania that has still not entirely passed on the 
European continent. He called the English “a nation of philosophers”, 
and reinforced the continental belief in insular eccentricity which is 
today upheld by a recent refugee from Russia, Dr. Barbara Moore. 


Reason is free here and walks her own way. Hypochrondriacs espe- 
cially are welcome. No manner of living appears strange. We have men 
who walk six miles a day for their health, feed upon roots, never taste 
flesh, wear a coat in winter thinner than your ladies do in the hottest days. 


* * * 


In Britain, active xenophilia still persists amongst the few and 
passive xenophobia amongst the many. The descendants of Huguenots 
and Sephardis may be amongst the latter as well as amongst the former. 

But the right of asylum. That has been eroded and whittled away 
for nearly half-a-century, as the need for asylum has grown. Today, it is 
accorded freely only to those who seek refuge here on a British 
passport. 

But the exile pattern persists. London, the hub of the Empire, has 
become a capital city for emergent, anti-imperialist Africa. The dingy 
garrets and basements which a century ago housed Europe’s radical 
exiles now hum with the verbal violence and the continent-shaking 
schemes of hundreds of black Africans and a growing trickle of radical 
and liberal whites. Like their predecessors, these anti-colonialist politi- 
cians, these self-exiled students, these refugees from newly indepen- 
dent authoritarian states, are working out the future of a continent. 





ON CANADIAN IDENTITY 


by 


Names if you like: 

Illecillewaet and Medicine Hat, 

Winnipeg's prairie sound — 

the whoop and holler of Calgary, 
Gun-a-noot’s stammering outlawry, 

the small wooded province Newfoundland — 
But I live in an apt. on Céte des Neiges 

(I like the slur and whisper of that) 


in time and space and a town — 


History if you like: 

Verendrye-Moses glimpsing something wonderful, 
mountains in the sky he thought were legendary; 
Riel’s pitiful, insular Métis kingdom; 

the vest pocket rebellion of °37; 

Van Horne’s railway hooting in the night 
(laconic mongoloid loneliness) ; 

Macdonald too—Macdonald of course— 

All of it past now, the push and shove 

of events gone into a copy-book country 

‘of children—and children themselves 

receding where I can’t follow— 

With this intuitive shorthand-stuff 

I manage to join them. 





Legends? oh, they’re here all right, 

ready to shine from the t.v. screen 

for sweet publicity’s sake. Do you doubt that? 

I'll tell you songs to sing and books to take to bed 

and keep you warm as a wife with a sun-burned back— 
Or hell, I'll make these slovenly metrics sing 

in a genuine American imitation of the real thing— 

Bill Hickok yet, Wyatt Earp maybe— ? 

But all our heroes stayed dead. 


“the high school land” and “a dull people”, 

“a bridge between old Jand and new’ — 

But the critic judges by other achievements 

than being merely; seeks to label, define, 

exhorts to be like—like—Ends puzzled. 

For we have bounced no rockets off the moon, 
swung west and made empires from our emptiness, 
or made a bloody pageant of our greatness, 

or bought men’s loyalty by giving and withholding— 
we have not done any of these great things: 
troubled, listening to other people’s opinions, 
becoming them, pinned to earth by them, 

but knowing a land, aware of a country— 

Our least talent has been self dramatization, 

are here in the world and came here quietly— 
and this is the neap tide of our loneliness. 





North American Use of Canadian 


Resources 
by 


Donap Q. INNIS 





“Canada, like other countries which supply raw materials, has a responsibility 
towards its customers and should be conserving more resources for future use than 
it has been doing.” 





— American civilization is largely concerned with material 
goods. A growing population and rising material standards of 
living have meant that resources are being developed, consumed and 
dissipated at increasing rates. The fact that the United States has 
consumed as much iron and petroleum since World War II as all 
the world consumed in all previous time before that indicates the 
nature of the present situation. 

The United States has been an enormous producer of raw ma- 
terials but it can no longer keep up with its rates of consumption. 
For example, it has changed from a net copper exporter of 117 thous- 
and tons in 1900 to a net importer of 448 thousand tons in 1950. Its 
trade in zinc has changed from exports of 58 thousand tons to imports 
of 382 thousand tons; lead has changed from 7 thousand tons of imports 
in 1900 to 565 thousand tons of imports in 1950. Deeper or more in- 
accessible mines, lower grade ore deposits, dwindling forests and 
fisheries all have raised the cost of raw materials. Canada is so close 
to the United States that American methods and rates of resource 
development have easily spread northwards. As a result, Canada 
is primarily a producer and exporter of raw materials — sixty-five 
per cent of its exports consist of unprocessed or partially manufactured 
goods. Table I, below, indicates the extent to which other countries 
depend on Canada for raw materials. 





CANADIAN RESOURCES 


TABLE I 


Canadian production as a Canadian exports as a 
percentage of world production percentage of world exports 
Product 1955. 1955 








Newsprint 50 80 
Lumber, softwood 10 35 
Wheat 30 
Fish ll 


8 

4 
Nickel ore 64 ) 
Copper ore 9 ) down from 
Lead ore 9 ) pre-war 
Zinc ore 13) 

3 

9 


) 


) up from pre-war 


Iron ore 
Aluminum 1 
Asbestos 74 


Canada, like other countries which supply raw materials, has a 
responsibility towards its customers and should be conserving more 
resources for future use than it has been doing. Higher prices and 
royalties would slow down the rate of present development, but would 
mean that production could be continued farther into the future when 
raw materials will be much scarcer and more valuable than they are 
now. Faith in future technological inventions and the production of 
synthetics must take into account the fact that a manufactured raw 
material will inevitably cost more than the same raw material found 
free in nature. For example, petroleum made from air and water, or 
iron extracted from sea water, will cost considerably more than the 
same product found naturally. 

The value of Canada’s proximity to the United States is enhanced 
by the stability of Canada’s government. Americans are thus not afraid 
to depend on Canada for raw materials, and have invested large sums 
of money in the development of this country’s resources. The rapid 
expansion of American ownership of raw material industries in Canada 
is shown by the following figures. From 1948 to 1956, two-thirds of 
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the growth in the mining and smelting industry was non-resident 
owned and three-quarters of the growth was non-resident controlled. 
Between 1954 and 1957 U.S. ownership of the Canadian oil and gas 
industry increased from 67 per cent to 71 per cent, of base metal 
mining and smelting from 55 to 66 per cent, of other mining from 
45 to 46 per cent, while U.S. ownership of the pulp and paper industry 
decreased from 45 per cent to 43 per cent. In 1957 U.S. investors 
owned 52 per cent of all mining, smelting and manufacturing indus- 
tries in Canada. 

American investment in Canadian sources of raw material began 
in the nineteenth century before Canadians could afford to invest in 
their own resources. Since then it has usually been quicker and cheaper 
in the short run to encourage this American development rather than 
wait for Canadians to accumulate funds. Labrador iron, Ontario and 
Western petroleum, Sudbury nickel-copper, Flin Flon copper and 
gold, the Trans-Canada pipeline, Quebec and Ontario pulp and paper, 
are examples of American speeding up of Canadian resource exploita- 


tion. Table II shows the rapid recent increase in Canadian exports to 
the United States and also indicates the massive amounts of materials 
involved. 


TABLE II 


Fraction of all Total Value of 
Increase in exports exports exported Product exported 
Product to U.S., 1954-56 to U.S.A. 1956 1956 


Wood 20% 2/3 $456 million 
Paper 10% 6/7 —_ 
Iron Ore 400% 3/4 149 
Ferro-Alloys 300% 2/3 21 
Aluminum 20% 3/8 236 
Copper 80% 1/2 205 
Lead 100% (decrease ) 1/3 35 
Nickel 15% 2/3 223 
Zinc 40% 2/3 74 
Cadmium 700% 2/3 2.8 
Asbestos 15% 1/2 104 
Petroleum 1500% 97% 
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Canadians in general have welcomed this growth in trade and 
in investments, because it opens up the country, provides well-paying 
jobs and incidentally makes the Canadian dollar worth more than the 
American dollar. If Canadian resources are rapidly disappearing 
southward, Canadians themselves are largely to blame. One can 
hardly expect the United States government to pass laws conserving 
Canadian resources; and yet the unexpected does happen. The United 
States at present restricts imports of lead and zinc from Canada and 
used to restrict imports of Canadian oil until Canada agreed to take 
the proportion of Venezuelan oil which was being kept out of the 
United States by restrictions. These American laws were not passed 
with conservation in mind, but they have a conserving effect. If 
Canada considered its long-range interests, and those of the United 
States, it would stop complaining about these restrictions and impose 
some of its own. If higher royalty rates or tariffs were charged on the 
material which is exported, Canada might in fact suffer no financial 
loss. 


The argument being presented here is hardly worth considering 
if popular ideas about the cheapness with which substitutes and 
synthetics can be obtained are correct. Therefore we must briefly 
examine this aspect of the resources problem. The total amount of 
each metal on earth is always the same, except for the emigration of 
rocket material. Metals occur naturally in concentrated deposits and 
in diffuse deposits. Rich ore deposits near centres of consumption 
are the first to be mined; they provide the highest living standard per 
hour of work and per dollar invested. When these mines become too 
deep or too exhausted to be worked economically in competition with 
distant or low grade deposits, they will be abandoned in favour of 
the latter. Finally, when all the mines are exhausted to the point at 
which they are more expensive to operate than factories which recover 
metal from sea-water, the mines will be abandoned and a permanent 
method of resource use will have been reached. Bromium, salt and 
magnesium are, for example, already being economically extracted 
from the sea. Countries like Canada, which depend largely on export- 
ing raw materials, should prepare for their future exhaustion by 
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getting as much resource revenue now as they can, and using it to 
construct facilities of permanent economic and cultural value. (It 
would, of course, not be desirable for raw material producing countries 
to charge such high royalties that consumers are encouraged to become 
dependent on sea-water now. ) 


The cost of metals from any source depends largely on the cost 
of power. Some kinds of power, such as that derived from oil, coal 
and natural gas, will probably increase in cost as deposits of these 
minerals become less accessible. The fossil fuels will be exhausted 
when the power they yield is no greater than the power needed to 
recover them. In the long run therefore, we must look to other power 
sources. Some hydro-electric, tidal and wind power will always be 
available but the amount is limited. Uranium, thorium and plutonium 
are exhaustible and expensive sources of power (about four times as 
costly as the cheapest water power) but they may provide power in 
large amounts. However, difficulties in disposing of radioactive waste 
may increase and make this type of power expensive or dangerous. Sun 
power may prove cheaper and less exhaustible. Nuclear power from 
hydrogen seems likely to remain inaccessible. 


Underdeveloped countries which sell fossil fuels and atomic fuels 
should keep these basic facts in mind. They should protect their own 
and their customers’ long-range interests by charging prices which 
will prevent waste, prolong the life of the resource, provide money 
for home development and prevent the local build-up of unsustainable 
material standards of living. 


Fisheries, forests and farming depend for their permanence on 
the fertility of water and soil. Forests harvested on a permanent yield 
basis may allow soil formation from bed rock to replace the material 
which is removed in lumber and pulp-wood. Fish production is a 
permanent source of food, but only at a certain fixed rate of exploita- 
tion. Organic material removed from the sea is more than replaced by 
the sewage which is returned to it. Agricultural products are com- 
posed of organic material which is not always returned to the soil. 
Exports of wheat and cows from Canada must be counter-balanced 
by the application of mineral fertilizers to the soil. Mineral deposits 
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of phosphates and potash are thus being mined at increasingly rapid 
rates. These fertilizers will become more expensive in the future when 
technological sophistication can do no more to keep the price down. 

Countries like Canada, and regions within such countries, which 
are primarily dependent on the sale of raw materials, must keep in 
mind the rate of soil formation from bed rock, the state of exhaustion 
of mineral fertilizer deposits and the possibilities for recovery of 
organic waste. In most of the world a permanent balance has not been 
attained, or has been upset. Phosphorous tends to be deposited dif- 
fusely on the bottom of the sea instead of going into a permanent sea- 
water solution as most elements do. 

Many Canadians (including some geographers and economists ) 
are not concerned with the resources problem because they have faith 
in technology. But even though technological inventions may solve 
the world’s resources problem, they will not solve Canada’s problem. 
For the world will eventually become dependent on the sun and the 
seas for its tangible goods. Areas which now provide raw materials 
for the world have thus no reason to view the long-run future optimis- 
tically. Eventually the economic interest of other countries in Canada 
will be limited to hydro power and its products. 

The United States’ economy, like Canada’s, was first developed 
by foreign investments. American capital was gradually accumulated 
from production in both foreign and domestically owned industries, 
until finally Americans came to own most of their own industries. 
Profits then remained inside the United States and the rate of growth 
of American owned industries increased, both within and without 
the country. However, since the rate of resource use is now much 
higher than it was a hundred years ago, Canada may not have the 
time to evolve as the United States did. Ore deposits which would 
have lasted for generations a hundred years ago can now be exhausted 
in a decade or two. Canada and other raw material producing regions 
must examine their situations critically in order to determine whether 
their exploitation will leave them empty husks. Such regions should 
avoid bidding against each other to get customers for their raw 
materials, for it is foolish to lower prices and thus encourage wasteful 
use of resources. 
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North America is occupied by two big countries, one specializing 
in large-scale manufacturing, the other in large-scale production and 
sale of raw materials. The American and Canadian economies are 
indissolubly integrated; they must work with their mutual best 
interests always in mind. Canadian governments and businessmen 
have encouraged rapid low-royalty developments in Canada so that 
Canada could participate in the postwar boom. But Canadians are 
responsible for supervising much of the raw material supplies in 
North America. They must look farther ahead than they usually do, 
if they are to protect the long-run well-being of the inhabitants of 
this continent. 


IN SMALL 
by 


RAYMOND J. FRASER 


The little place on the street 

Is bright lit and a few persons 
Inside standing around the 
Pinball machines while one 

Man plays nickels before 
Him on the glass top cigarette 
On his lip and crashing sounds 
From the machine flashing 
Coloured lights playing a 
Game of chance for nothing 
Pitted against a soul-less object 
Set by man for the end of 
Making a few men rich in 
Nickels taking nickels from 
The many who will settle for 
The little thing here the 

Big situation of machine 
Conqueror set in small 

Subaltern of the rule that comes. 





Adam Smith and James Boswell 
by 


Crype E. DAwKERT 





An examination of a “relatively unfamiliar aspect of the careers of the great 
economist and the renowned biographer’. 





HE names of Adam Smith and James Boswell are not commonly 
linked together, certainly not by economists. Yet there were a 
number of bonds that tied the two men together. Not only were they 
both Scotsmen, but they were contemporaries. Their lives overlapped 
for a period of fifty years. Furthermore, they were acquaintances. 


Though it would not be accurate to call Smith and Boswell intimate 
friends, they were friends nevertheless, and over the years the two 
celebrities occasionally met. It is with this relatively unfamiliar aspect 
of the careers of the great economist and the renowned biographer 
and diarist that we shall concern ourselves in the present essay. 


In November, 1759 Boswell, then nineteen years of age, entered 
the University of Glasgow to study civil law. His stay at the university 
was quite short, however. In the spring of 1760 he temporarily dis- 
continued his studies and went off for three months of varied ex- 
periences in London. 


During his brief sojourn at Glasgow Boswell came into contact 
with Adam Smith. This was long before the appearance of The Wealth 
of Nations, which was not published until 1776. It was in the same 
year, however, that The Theory of Moral Sentiments appeared, the 
book that first brought Smith into prominence. Smith had been at Glas- 
gow since 1751. In that year he was appointed to the Chair of Logic, 
a post which included the teaching of rhetoric and belles lettres, and 
he also filled in for the indisposed Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
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Early in 1752 Smith received a permanent appointment to the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy, and he was in that position when Boswell first 
met him. 

At Glasgow Smith established an enviable reputation as a 
lecturer. “Apart from his own master, Hutcheson,” John Maynard 
Keynes declared, “Adam Smith was, perhaps, the first and greatest of 
the teachers who have taught a modern subject in a modern way.” 
In view of Smith’s standing as a lecturer it is not surprising that Boswell 
and numerous other students — some coming from distant places — 
were attracted to his classes. 

Boswell made the acquaintance of Smith in the latter part of 
1759. That was about three and a half years before the highly im- 
portant date of May 16, 1763 when, in the back parlour of Thomas 
Davies the actor and bookseller, Boswell first met Samuel Johnson. 
It might also be noted, as a further point of modest significance, that 
Smith met Johnson before Boswell did, the two men coming together 
(and engaging in a famous quarrel) in London in 1761. 

It is unfortunate that in the voluminous Boswell journals and 
diaries there are not at least a few pages devoted specifically to Adam 
Smith and the Glasgow period. The young Boswell had started writing 
a diary before he entered the university but did not continue with it. 
There are no on-the-spot descriptions, therefore, of his student days 
at Glasgow and of his experiences under Smith’s tutelage. But in his 
various writings, particularly his invaluable Private Papers and his 
Life of Johnson, there are scattered references to views that Smith 
expressed in his Glasgow lectures and also to other opinions he held. 
In addition there are personal references to him. 

Boswell not only attended Smith's lectures in 1759-1760 but over 
the years, as we have already noted, he was occasionally in Smith’s 
company: calling upon him at his home or lodgings, or at the Edin- 
burgh Customs House where the economist became employed in 
1778; meeting him at the famous Literary Club in London; or seeing 
him at the homes of mutual friends or elsewhere. 

A rather amusing aspect of the early Smith-Boswell relationship 
has to do with the certificate Boswell received at the end of his attend- 
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ance at Smith’s lectures. On the certificate Smith stated that Boswell 
was “happily possessed of a facility of manners”. That was an opinion 
Boswell was never to forget! He mentions it—“Mr. Smith’s beautiful, 
I shall even grant you just compliment” — in his letter of December 8, 
1761 to his friend Andrew Erskine. He alludes to it a number of times 
in his Journal (Private Papers) — under the dates of December 22, 
1765 and April 3, 1775. He speaks of it in the original copy (Isham 
edition) of his Tour of the Hebrides. 


One of the connecting links between Boswell and Smith was 
their common interest in literature. In Smith’s case this interest may 
appear to be a little surprising, yet the famous economist was in the 
truest sense of the word a “Man of Letters”. Before he went to Glas- 
gow in 1751 Smith had given two courses of lectures in Edinburgh 
on Literature and Literary Criticism, and he had also collected and 
edited, presumably, the poems of his friend William Hamilton of 
Bangour, author of “The Braes of Yarrow’. (There is some uncertainty 
concerning Smith’s part in the venture.) As Professor of Logic at 
Glasgow Smith gave attention to rhetoric and belles letters, as we 
previously observed; and when he became Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy he continued to give expression in his lectures to his literary 
interests. Among other manifestations of Smith’s interest in literature 
that may be mentioned are: his review, in the first issue of the original 
Edinburgh Review, of Samuel Johnson's Dictionary of the English 
Language; his article, in the second and final number of the Review, 
on the prevailing condition of European literature; the many books 
in his library on literature and art; his deep and abiding love of poetry, 
and his ability to quote it extensively; and his authorship of such 
essays as “Considerations Concerning the Formation of Languages”, 
“Of the Nature of That Imitation Which Takes Place in What are 
Called the Imitative Arts”, and “Of the Affinity Between Certain 
English and Italian Verses”. 


The nature of Smith’s opinions on literary themes and on literary 
personages is partly revealed in his writings. It is also revealed, to 
some degree, in the writings of Boswell. 
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For one thing, Boswell throws light on Smith’s poetic preferences; 
specifically, his support of rhyming over non-rhyming poetry. In his 
Life of Johnson, Boswell relates that on one occasion Johnson had been 
enlarging “very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme over blank 
verse in English poetry”. Boswell’s thoughts went back to Smith’s 
lectures at Glasgow and he told Johnson that Smith “had maintained 
the same view strenuously”. He also mentioned some of the argu- 
ments Smith had advanced in defence of his view. Johnson thereupon 
remarked (in one of the most frequently quoted of his utterances), 
“Sir, I was once in company with Smith, and we did not take to each 
other; but had I known that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me 
he does, I should have HUGGED him.” It might be added, paren- 
thetically, that Johnson could compose rhyming verse with great 
speed, just as Smith could make up blank verse with the utmost of 
ease. “I myself, even I, who could never find a single rhyme in my 
life,” said Smith in 1780 to a young interviewer (The Bee, May 11, 
1791), “could make blank verse as fast as I could speak.” 


At their initial meeting Johnson and Smith certainly “did not take 
to each other”. A famous, and often misrepresented, quarrel between 
the two men probably took place on this occasion. A number of 
reasons for the clash can be given, including Johnson’s possible aware- 
ness of certain remarks Smith had made in his Glasgow lectures about 
The Rambler. Boswell could not have conveyed these remarks per- 
sonally to Johnson since he did not meet The Great Cham until 1763, 
but they might have reached Johnson in some other way. Under any 
circumstances, Smith had spoken disparagingly of Johnson’s essays. 
In his Journal of My Jaunt, Harvest 1762 Boswell remarks, “I cannot 
help differing from My Lord Kames, Mr. Smith, Doctor Blair and 
some others whom I have the honour to call my friends, with regard 
to the Author of The Rambler. They will allow him nothing but 
Heaviness, weakness and affected Pedantry.” 

It could well have been at the 1761 meeting between Smith and 
Johnson that the so-called “Brentford” incident took place, an inci- 
dent about which Boswell, on the basis of information supplied to 
him by John Anderson, tells us. In conversing with Johnson, Boswell 
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relates, Smith “was expatiating on the beauty of Glasgow”. Johnson, 
however, “cut him short” by asking him, “Pray, Sir, have you ever 
seen Brentford?” — Brentford being the “town of mud” in James 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. 


Johnson at the time of this verbal outburst had never been in 
Glasgow. Some years later, however, when he and Boswell were on 
their way back from their tour of the Highlands and the Hebrides, 
he had the opportunity of seeing the city. Boswell reminded him 
of the retort he had made to Smith: “I put him in mind of it today, 
while he expressed his admiration of the elegant buildings, and whis- 
pered him, ‘Don't you feel some remorse?’ ” In his Tour Boswell does 
not indicate any reply to the question, but in his Life of Johnson, 
where the story is somewhat amplified, he says that Johnson answered, 
“Why, then, Sir, You have never seen Brentford?” Not a particularly 
strong response, one must confess. 


The aforementioned reminder by Boswell occurred near the end 
of the famous tour Johnson and Boswell took in 1773. There is another 
matter that relates to the beginning of their tour that is also of interest, 
especially to economists. Why, in the accounts of their trip, did Bos- 
well and Johnson not give a little more prominence to Kirkcaldy, the 
birthplace and home of Adam Smith? Some reference to the town 
would be expected at least from Boswell who, as we earlier pointed 
out, attended Smith’s lectures at Glasgow and relished the observa- 
tion Smith had made about him. But, in his account of their first day's 
journey, Boswell skips from Kinghorn to Cupar, without ever men- 
tioning Kirkcaldy which lies in between. Johnson is more considerate. 
Roth in his Journal to the Western Islands of Scotland and in his letter 
of August 25, 1773 to Mrs. Thrale, he mentions Kirkcaldy. (In the 
latter he refers to it as “a very long town meanly built”.) But Johnson 
does not allude to Smith. In partial though by no means complete 
extenuation of the oversight it should be added that Smith was in 
London at the time finishing his Wealth of Nations. 

The opinions of Boswell and Smith were sometimes in conflict. 
For example, Boswell disagreed with Smith's criticism of Oxford — 
“the noblest university in the world”. During the period that Smith 
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attended Oxford, in fact during a large part of the eighteenth century, 
the university was at a low intellectual ebb. The professors, because 
of the basis on which they were paid and the authority under which 
they served, were unduly neglectful of their students. “In the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,” Smith declared in The Wealth of Nations, “the 
greater part of the public professors have, for these many years, given 
up altogether even the pretence of teaching.” 


Smith was not the only person who was critical of Oxford. As 
Rae, the economist’s chief biographer, indicates, other observers, in- 
cluding Gibbon and Bentham, also pointed to the sorry condition of 
the university. Boswell’s reaction to Smith’s views on Oxford — his 
feeling that Smith’s charges were “certainly not well founded” and 
seemed “invidious”, and that Smith was “ungraciously attacking his 
venerable Alma Mater” — was thus a response not to misrepresenta- 
tion but to unpleasant fact. It should be added that though Smith 
criticized Oxford, he expressed his gratefulness to the University of 
Glasgow for having “sent” him there. 


Another matter on which Boswell and Smith disagreed relates 
to Smith’s close and loyal friendship with the non-religious David 
Hume. On this issue Johnson was very much on Boswell’s side. In 
one of his letters to Johnson (June 9, 1777), Boswell, referring to a 
remark made by Professor Anderson of Glasgow, declared that “I 
agreed with him that you might knock Hume’s and Smith’s heads to- 
gether, and make vain and ostentatious infidelity exceedingly ridic- 
ulous.” Again, in connection with Smith’s tribute to Hume on the 
latter's death in 1776, Boswell remarked, “I could not help exclaiming 
with the Psalmist, ‘Surely I have now more understanding than my 
teachers!’” On another occasion (when he visited Smith at the Edin- 
burgh Customs House on September 14, 1779) Boswell again reacted 
to Smith’s eulogy. “I fairly told him I did not like his having praised 
David Hume so much.” Boswell goes on to state that Smith “went 
off to the board huffed, yet affecting to treat my censure as foolish. 
I did not care how he took it. Since his absurd eulogium on Hume 
and his ignorant, ungrateful attack on the English university educa- 
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tion I have no desire to see much of him. Yet I do not forget that he 
was very kind to me at Glasgow.” A very similar sentiment was ex- 
pressed by Boswell a year later, in his Journal entry for September 29, 
1780. 

Boswell did not see much of Smith in the ensuing years (not that 
he had seen a great deal of him, to be sure, in the preceding ones). 
However, from his Journals we know that he either called on Smith 
or was in his company three times in 1780, twice at least in 1781, 
once in 1784 (when Edmund Burke was inaugurated as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow), and twice in 1787. 


In 1775, to retrace our steps, Smith was admitted to the famous 
Literary Club of London, which included in its membership such a 
galaxy of celebrities as has never been matched by any similar organ- 
ization. Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, Goldsmith, Burke, Boswell, and 
other great lights were among its members. Boswell, in his letter of 
April 28, 1776 to his friend William Temple, makes what appears to 
be a slighting remark about Smith’s admission to the group: “Smith, 
too, is now of our Club. It has lost its select merit.” The obvious inter- 
pretation of this statement, and the one commonly made, is that Bos- 
well was speaking unkindly of Smith. On this occasion he probably 
was. It is to be noted, however, that Boswell once replied to a state- 
ment Johnson had made about the Club losing some of its outstanding 
members by mentioning additions to the Club, including Adam Smith 
and Edward Gibbon. It might also be pointed out that in the notable 
Hill-Powell edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson there is an index 
entry to the effect that Smith was elected to the Club “when it had 
lost its select merit”. 

At separated points throughout Boswell’s writings one can find 
still other references to Smith and his work. His allusions to The 
Wealth of Nations and The Theory of Moral Sentiments are of special 
significance. 

In writing to William Temple on March 4, 1767 Boswell states 
that “Smith, I suppose, is in London. But I do not hear that his book 
on jurisprudence is in any forwardness.” In another letter to Temple, 
dated July 29, 1767, Boswell declared that “Smith is here just now. 
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His Jurisprudence will be out in a year and a half.” The implication 
of these statements is not clear. At the end of his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments Smith had declared his intention of writing a discourse 
on jurisprudence (which he did not do), and Boswell may have 
assumed that he was nearing the end of this project. On the other hand, 
it is possible that Boswell was thinking of The Wealth of Nations, 
which Smith was working on at the time but which was not to be 
published for quite some years. By 1775, however, we have a more 
definite report on the book. In his Journal entry of April 2, 1775 Bos- 
well stated that he called on Adam Smith at his lodgings in London, 
and that Smith had said that “he was near finishing his Book on Com- 
merce’. This, of course, was The Wealth of Nations. 


After long efforts on Smith’s part his great book was finally pub- 
lished on March 9, 1776. It is interesting to speculate on what mem- 
bers of the Literary Club received complimentary copies. Did Bos- 
well? Did Johnson? There appears to be no evidence that they did. 
Had Boswell been so favoured it seems inevitable that he would have 
mentioned the fact somewhere in his journals. We know definitely 
that Smith presented a copy of his book to Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
to Edmund Burke, and it is possible that other members of the group 
were also remembered by him. 

Shortly after the publication of The Wealth of Nations Boswell 
made a number of references to the book. In a letter to Temple on 
April 28, 1776 he declared that “Murphy says he has read thirty pages 
of Smith’s Wealth but shall read no more.” (What thirty pages were 
they? one might ask. Surely not the first thirty, which include Smith’s 
fascinating discussion of the division of labour.) In his Life of John- 
son, under date of May 16, 1776, Boswell states that he mentioned 
Smith’s book to Johnson, and then he goes on to tell about an acute 
observation Johnson made concerning Smith’s qualifications for writ- 
ing the book. 

Sir John Pringle had stated to him, Boswell declared, that “Dr. 
Smith who had never been in trade, could not be expected to write 
well on that subject any more than a lawyer on physick.” Johnson 
(who obviously believed that it is not necessary for an economist 
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“to meet a payroll” in order to be a good member of his craft) did not 
share Sir John’s opinion. “He is mistaken, Sir: a man who has never 
been engaged in trade himself may undoubtedly write well upon trade, 
and there is nothing which requires more to be illustrated by phil- 
osophy than trade does.” Boswell’s own reaction to The Wealth of 
Nations was favourable. He valued “the greatest part” of it, he said. 
It might be added that in one of his Hypochondriack essays (March, 
1781) he refers to Smith’s discussion of the division of labour, applying 
it in a rather interesting way to “connubial copartnery”. 


Boswell’s attitude toward Smith’s earlier book, The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, was also favourable, probably more so. Whereas 
he said he “valued” most of The Wealth of Nations he stated that he 
“admired” the Theory. Possibly his admiration was due in part to the 
fact that he had heard a considerable part of the substance of the 
book first hand, when he attended Smith’s lectures in 1759-1760. 
(He heard, too, some of the ideas that were later to be embodied in 
The Wealth of Nations). 


Boswell’s interest in the Theory is suggested by the fact that he 
gave a copy of the book to Margaret Montgomerie, his cousin and 
wife-to-be. She refers to the book — “of which I remember nothing 
more than the name . . . except one observation” — in a letter to 
Boswell dated October 17, 1769. In his tour of Holland, five years 
earlier, Boswell had the Theory along with him, or at least had it at 
his disposal. In his diary entries for March 5 and March 7, 1764 he 
refers to the central theme of the book: the principle of Sympathy. 
In his letter of July 9, 1764 to Isabella de Zuylen (Zélide) he remarks: 
“Mr. Smith, whose Moral Sentiments you admire so much, wrote to 
me some time ago, ‘Your great fault is acting upon system.” Boswell 
then goes on to say, “What a curious reproof to a young man from a 
grave philosopher! It is, however, a just one, and but too well founded 
with respect to me.” In his essay “On Penuriousness & Wealth” (The 
Hypochondriack, June, 1782), Boswell refers briefly to an idea from 
the Theory: “that we do not sympathize with the overheated feelings 
of those who are in love”; and in his Journal entry of October 29, 1787 
he also refers to the Theory in connection with a discussion he had 
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with Edmund Burke. Finally, it might be added that one Boswellian 
student, Dr. J. T. T. Brown, has stated that the influence of Smith’s 
Glasgow lectures on Moral Philosophy, which constituted the sub- 
stance of his Theory, is traceable in Boswell’s Corsican Journey. 

From Boswell’s writings we can learn a little bit about Adam 
Smith and, indirectly, a little about Boswell himself. From Smith’s 
writings, on the other hand, we cannot learn anything about Boswell. 
What a valuable literary possession it would be if Adam Smith,’ like 
his young acquaintance and fellow Scot, had kept a journal! (He may 
have kept a diary during his trip to Europe with the young Duke of 
Buccleuch.) In it there undoubtedly would have been entries about 
Boswell, highly interesting entries, especially if Smith had decided 
to comment on Boswell’s opinions and personal behaviour, But un- 
fortunately Smith was not a journal writer. As a consequence we are 
denied a few sidelights on Boswell, not that we are gravely lacking 
in information about him, and we are particularly denied information 
on Smith, about whom much is unknown. 





Who was Ephraim Weber? 
by 


MuriEL MILLEN 


P ublication of Wilfrid Eggleston’s book The Green Gables Letters 
—From L. M. Montgomery to Ephraim Weber, 1905-1909 (Ryer- 
son, 1960) has aroused interest in the man with whom the famous 
authoress exchanged so many letters. Actually the correspondence 
began as early as 1902 when Ephraim Weber sent a shy letter of con- 
gratulations from his home in what was then the Northwest Territories 
to L. M. Montgomery in Prince Edward Island. It continued over a 
period of almost forty years, into the authoress’ last illness in 1942. 

I first saw Ephraim Weber at an authors’ gathering in Victoria, 
B.C.; he was a rather small, genial, well-preserved man whom I had no 
occasion to notice particularly at the time. The friend who had taken 
me to the gathering offered him a ride home, and also in the car was 
an Englishwoman who wished to practise her German. Mr. Weber 
obliged by conversing with her in that language. I learned later that 
his family background was predominantly Pennsylvania German, and 
that though his parents were Canadian and he himself had been born 
on a farm near Bridgeport, Ontario, German was the language of his 
childhood. Later, at Queen’s University, and still later at the University 
of Chicago, he specialized in the study of it. 

However, it was what he wrote in English that impressed L. M. 
Montgomery—his love of poetry, his insight, his appreciation of her 
devotion to nature and of her opinions regarding religion. By the time 
he sent her his first timid letter, he himself had written and sold a bit, 
and he aspired to write and sell more. Thus the two had a kindred 
ambition. 

For Ephraim, publication had been difficult. His early environ- 
ment had not nurtured the arts. It had, in fact, provided little but farm 
work and the Bible. At nineteen, he found these were not enough. He 
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went back to grade school and on to collegiate and eventually to Model 
School and to teaching. But teaching induced asthma; and so he filed 
on a homestead near Didsbury, in what is now the province of Alberta. 
His parents had gone there the previous year. 

The Didsbury area today is mostly flat, open, cultivated prairie 
with the distant white-capped Rockies outlined on the western 
horizon. Probably, during Ephraim’s pioneering days, its occasional 
creek and low spot were fringed with willow interspersed with poplar 
and saskatoon. 

Ephraim’s asthma left him, and for a few years he busied himself 
with proving up his homestead. But eventually he became restless 
again, and began seeking satisfaction in writing. It was during this 
period that he made contact with L. M. Montgomery and started his 
copious correspondence with her. 


It was at about this time, too, that Annie Campbell Melrose came 
from Quebec's Eastern Townships to teach at Didsbury School. 
Ephraim found that he had much in common with Miss Melrose. She 
encouraged not only his literary ambitions, but also his plan to further 
his aspirations by returning to teaching. In 1909 he attended Calgary 
Normal School and was granted a certificate. On Christmas Day of 
that same year, when he was thirty-nine, he married Annie Melrose. 


Ephraim became vice-principal of a Calgary school — but his 
asthma returned. So, in the fall of 1910, he started on the course which 
he hoped might win him a professorship in German. At Queen’s 
University he earned an M.A. degree, as well as two gold medals and 
a bronze one. He proceeded to Chicago and was close to a doctorate 
when the United States’ entrance into the First World War restricted 
classes in German. Ephraim gave up the quest and went back to 
prairie teaching — this time to stay with it until he was in his sixties. 


On two separate occasions during this last teaching span, Ephraim 
saw L. M. Montgomery face to face. The first time was one summer in 
the late ’20’s. The Webers, travelling to Eastern Canada by car, called 
at the Manse in Norval, Ontario — L. M. Montgomery being by this 
time the wife of the Reverend Ewan Macdonald. The second time, 
L. M. Montgomery spent two October nights, one of which was very 
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blizzardy, with the Webers in Battleford, Saskatchewan. On this 
occasion, she consented to go with Ephraim to the Collegiate in which 
he was teaching. There she addressed an audience and autographed 
books. The only other time Ephraim ever saw her was in Toronto in 
1935, when he and Mrs. Weber were again en route to Eastern Canada. 
By that time he had retired from teaching. 


During some years of their retirement, the Webers lived in 
Saskatoon. Then in the "40's, after the War, they moved to Victoria, 
B.C., where their interests centred on church and literary organiza- 
tions, and, of course, Ephraim’s writing. It was probably during this 
period that he wrote his as yet unpublished Aunt Rachel's Nieces — a 
thematic novel showing the difficulty of breaking away from the faith 
of one’s fathers. He doubtless had first-hand knowledge of such diffi- 
culties, for his family was Mennonite, with communal leanings. 

The heart condition which had goaded Ephraim into leaving the 
prairies for sea-level altitude continued to bother him. Suddenly, one 
morning in March, 1956, while working over papers in his home, he 


died. 


According to one of Mrs. Weber's relatives, “Ephraim was bossy. 
Annie just tagged along!” But there is no evidence that Annie’s “tagg- 
ing along” in any way irked her. A friend of many years reports that 
Mrs. Weber “thoroughly enjoyed” the informal education which she 
acquired while in Kingston when Ephraim was a student there. And 
if she usually did not go with him to Kingston, but stayed on the 
prairie teaching, apparently there was never breath of complaint. 

After his passing, despite the fact that her eyes had become 
afflicted with cataracts, she published Musings by the Way (Morriss 
Printing Co., Victoria, 1957) a compilation of some of her late 
husband's poetry and prose, and arranged with Wilfrid Eggleston, 
whom she and her husband had known as a youth on the prairie and 
had encouraged in education, for the editing of Ephraim’s letters from 
L. M. Montgomery. She herself died in December, 1959. 


Product of Ontario farm and university, weathered by prairie 
pioneering and teaching, Ephraim Weber was born close to funda- 
mentals which he was never allowed, because of the limitations of his 
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environment, to overlook. Yet the limitations did not entirely bind him 
down, and the fundamentals provided a deep well from which he drew 
his philosophy. Born in poverty, he acquired education. Pioneer in a 
vast, empty land, with a homestead to build up, to fence, to till, to 
harvest, he still found time to read and, even ever so little, to write. For 
more than halt a century he worked intermittently for literary recog- 
nition, publishing here and there as he could—mostly in Sunday School 
papers and in quarterlies. His contact with L. M. Montgomery was 
one of the few strokes of luck which came to him in his somewhat 
frustrating career. Ironically enough, his correspondence with her 
may gain for him, belatedly, a slight degree of the literary recognition 
denied him during his life. 





Review Article 





Rabindranath Tagore 
As Revealed by His Essays* 


by 
Escotr Rem 


It was in June of 1959 that I received a letter from my old friend Humayun 
Kabir, the Minister of Cultural Affairs of India. He told me he was asking a 
number of people in Europe and America to read through a collection of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s essays on social, economic, political, educational and religious 
topics and to recommend the ones which they thought most worth publishing 
in 1961 on the centenary of Tagore’s birth. Dr. Kabir asked me to be a member 
of this jury. 

1 had read a little of Tagore before I went to India in 1952 as Canadian 
High Commissioner. 1 read more atter 1 arrived in India. 1 met disciples of 
Tagore’s and they told me stories of him and urged me to learn Bengali so 
that I could appreciate the beauty and wisdom of his poetry. 

The book of Tagore’s which fascinated me the most was his reminiscences. 
This for me was the opening of a door into a new world — a strange world. 
It gave me, I think, some beginning of an understanding of the background 
of an Indian of Tagore’s rank and wealth and family. I was not happy until 
I had visited that childhood home of Tagore in Calcutta and tried to picture 
the precocious little boy in that vast Indian house with its inner courtyard 
where he put on plays. 

That day in Calcutta at the end of November, 1953, was for my wife and 
myself a day of beauty and illumination and hope. We started by visiting 
Belur Math, the church of those great Hindu reformers and saints of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, for whom Tagore 
had so great, and yet so discriminating, a respect. I had been baffled by what 
I had read of the Hindu religion and by what I had seen of it in the year 
I had been in India. How few Westerners are not baffled? But here in this 
Belur Math — so like in appearance to the kind of Christian church I was 
accustomed to — and here in the presence of the intelligent and sophisticated 
monk who was showing us around, I felt I might in time be able to find a bridge 
to some understanding of Hinduism. 


*Towards Universal Man. By Rabindranath Tagore. Asia Publishing House. $87 pages. $0/-. 
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From Belur Math we went to the Bengal Engineering College, where 
I was happy to learn that the graduates were not permitted to practise their 
profession until they had had a year’s practical experience in industry. And 
so to the Botanical Gardens — surely among the loveliest in the world — before 
going to Tagore’s house, and later to the new T.B. hospital at Jadavpur. 


The next morning I was taken, at my request, to see some of the slums 
of Calcutta. I walked through them for about two hours. It was not so much the 
depth of the misery which overwhelmed me, as the sheer mass of the misery. 
The slums were so vast that it seemed impossible to believe that they could 
ever be eradicated. 


I wrote in my diary for November 21, 1954: 


There is so much in India that is heartbreaking. There is heartbreaking loveliness 
. . . » Today I saw something of the heartbreaking poverty and squalor .... The 
problems of India are so huge that it must be easy for Indians to lose heart. They 
must often think of the Latin tag — Never despair of the Republic. 


I wondered what Tagore would have said if he had accompanied me on 
my pilgrimage to Belur Math, the engineering college, the botanical gardens, 
the tuberculosis hospital, the slums. 

It was not for another year that my wife and I — this time accompanied 
by our daughter and our younger son, then in their late teens — visited Tagore’s 
second home, Santiniketan. We were there for two days visiting the school and 
the university which he founded and seeing something of the work of his village 


. reconstruction institute. 


Our children went back afterwards to live at the university for two weeks. 
My son has told me that his most vivid memory was of attending a lecture on 
Tagore one morning in the shade under the trees with half a dozen Indian 
students, the men in white dhotis, the girls in brightly coloured cotton saris. 
The lecturer read some of Tagore’s poetry in Bengali. My son says that a feeling 
of peacefulness descended on him; he thought of a cool, gentle, autumn morning 
in the Gatineau hills north of Ottawa. Then the lecturer read the same poems 
in Tagore’s English translation. The meaning became clear but the feeling of 
peacefulness was gone. 

A little less than six years after my visit to Santiniketan I found myself 
over the long Easter week-end in mid-April 1960 at a country inn in the Eifel 
hills in Germany about fifty miles from Bonn with two vast mimeographed 
volumes of Tagore’s essays. The promise which I had given to Humayun Kabir 
nine months before had finally caught up with me. I had to read those essays 
that week-end if my comments were to reach Delhi in time. And I have an 
almost physical revulsion to reading mimeographed documents, 

The first morning was cold but sunny. My wife and I went for a long walk 
in the lovely countryside and listened to the skylarks. The weather remained 
perfect after lunch. We went for another long walk. Then I really had to get 
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down to work. It was cold in the hotel so I went to bed to keep warm and 
laid the two mimeographed volumes on the coverlet in front of me. 

I looked up Humayun Kabir’s notes on the first essay, the vicissitudes of 
education. This, I learned, was written in 1892 when Tagore was thirty-one. 
I read the first two pages. I paused in delight. It was a plea that a child must 
be encouraged and given time to read for his own pleasure books of entertain- 
ment of his own choice. “Many books of entertainment,” wrote Tagore, “are 
necessary for a boy properly to digest one text-book. When a boy reads some- 
thing for pleasure, his capacity for reading increases imperceptibly, and his 
powers of comprehension, assimilation and retention grow stronger in an easy 
and natural manner.” 

Much of the rest of the essay I found puzzling. His criticism of the kind of 
English books Bengalee children were forced to read at school turned into an 
argument that Bengalee children should read books in Bengali not in English. 
Perhaps this was a sound conclusion. But it was not, it seemed to me, a logical 
deduction from his main argument which was that education should not be 
separated from life. Surely Bengalee children should read first-rate books about 
India written by Indians in their own mother tongue, whatever that might be. 
The question whether they should read these books in Bengali or in first-rate 
English translations done by Englishmen raised a whole set of different con- 
siderations which it seemed to me Tagore failed to deal with. 

The essay confirmed my belief that the future of English in India had 
been gravely prejudiced by the generations of teachers who had forced Indian 
children to read Wordsworth’s Daffodils. (I saw them still doing it in an Indian 
village school in 1954,) It did not shake me in my belief that it would be in 
the interest of India for Bengalee children to read books in English as well 
as in Bengali. 

I went on to the second essay on Vidyasagar (not included in Towards 
Universal Man) with its glimpses into the reality of poverty in Indian villages 
and in Calcutta and its harsh analysis of the Bangalee intellectual: “Bengalees 
have a natural subtle intelligence which splits hairs with ease but cannot 
cut strong knots, for it has more skill than power. Like race horses our intellect 
runs with great speed along the course of subtle arguments, but cannot pull 
the vehicle of plain common sense.” 

By now I knew that my week-end of reading Tagore’s essays would be a 
rich experience — and it was. Having just come from the joy of listening to 
the first skylarks of the spring, I read with special pleasure his poetic plea that 
India should not narrow its vision to mere materia] expectations: 

When the bird is aroused at daybreak, all its awakening is not absorbed in the quest 
for food: its wings nd to the a of the sky and its throat pours forth joyous 
songs in celebration of the new ligh 

And having lived in India < Aron four summers I savoured his description 


of India’s climatic handicaps: 
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We live under the tyranny of the tropics, paying heavy toll every moment for the 
barest right of existence. The heat, the damp, the unspeakable fecundity of 
minute life feeding upon big life, the tual sources irritation, visible and 
invisible, leave little margin of capital for extravagant experiments. 

I enjoyed too the Sanskrit sayings which illuminated his essays. There 
was one in particular which impressed me because it was so apt a piece of 
advice to the developed countries which give economic aid to less developed 
countries. He was contending that in the past in India the use of wealth had 
been subject to the strong pressure of social will. “The donor,” he wrote, “had 
to give with humility; the Sanskrit saying, Shraddyaya deyam, Give with rever- 
ence, is significant.” 

These two mimeographed volumes of essays which I read that Easter 
week-end in 1960, when the world was even more noisy than usual with wars 
and rumours of wars, threw light on aspects of Indian history and life which 
had been obscure to me. They showed me some of the intellectual and 
emotional bases for developments in Indian domestic and foreign policy which 
had puzzled me. Above all they helped me to enter into the life and thought 
of one of the great men of our time. 

And so when after the Easter week-end I returned to my office in Bonn 
I wrote to Humayun Kabir: 

I am convinced by my reading of the essays that their publication in so will 
help greatly to create better understanding in the West of India’s prob: and 
of the thought and philosophy of India. They should also lead Westerners to read 
more about Tagore and more about the India which produced him and which he 
loved, not blindly but with clear-sighted devotion . . . . He is interesting and 
significant even at his most perverse as when he asserts that you and other 
Bengalee Muslims are Hindus. Some of his essays indicate that the Russians 
successfully pulled a good deal of wool over his eyes. These essays should, however, 
be 5 cap because Tagore’s predilections for the Soviet Union were shared 
at time by most liberals, in India as elsewhere, and have greatly influenced 
the foreign policy of independent India. 

I went on in my letter to Humayun Kabir to suggest material which he 
might include in the final version of his introduction to the centennial volume 
of essays. 

The volume has now appeared under the title Towards Universal Man. 
The number of essays has been reduced from thirty to eighteen and some of 
those which have been published have been abbreviated. But fortunately Dr. 
Kabir has been prevailed upon to include a good deal of new material in his 
introduction. In so far as my voice voice helped to persuade him to do this, I 
am very happy. For this ten-thousand-word introduction is a tour de force. 
However it would take a whole book to answer satisfactorily the questions I 
asked him to deal with. Perhaps if I put these questions again now I can help 
persuade Dr. Kabir to write such a book. 

Rabindranath Tagore and his father were devoted members of the Hindu 
reform movement, the Brahmo Samaj, which attempted to integrate Western 
values with ancient traditions of India. Tagore saw in it a great hope for the 
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regeneration, the revivification of Hinduism. But though its members played an 
important réle in the Indian Renaissance, the Brahmo Samaj did not fulfil the 
promise which Tagore saw in it. Why didn’t it? What is its present status? What 
are the main contributions which it has made to India? 


Then there is Santiniketan. I wonder what Tagore would say today about 
the school and the university which he established. I wonder what the students 
who are now at Santiniketan think of Tagore’s ideas about education and of 
their application at Santiniketan. How far have the educational experiments 
which Tagore launched there fulfilled the promise which he saw in them? 
What is the present situation of Santiniketan? What are the contributions which 
it has made to India? 

Similar questions may be asked about the work of village reconstruction 
which Tagore started around Santiniketan in 1922. He said of this six years 
later: 


We believe that the problem of unhappiness, rather than of poverty, is the 
greatest problem . . . . Our object is to flood the silted bed of village life with the 
stream happiness . . . « « We could make a start with one or two villages. If we 
could free even one village from the shackles of a_i and ignorance, an ideal 
for the whole of India would be established . . These few villages must be 
freed ret ee Everyone must be educated, ‘everyone must be happy. Music 


and singing, recitals from the scriptures must go on as of old. 


Thus Tagore defined in apocalyptic language the goals of his Rural 
Reconstruction Institute. Elsewhere in his writings he suggested more prosaic 
goals such as the doubling or quadrupling of agricultural production. According 
to Dr. Kabir the physical results of the work which Tagore started might not 
have been great. This was certainly my impression when I visited the villages 
in 1955. But what have in fact been the results in the villages near Santiniketan 
of the thirty-nine years of work of Tagore’s Rural Reconstruction Institute? 

It seemed to me in reading a number of Tagore’s essays that he was writing 
almost more as a citizen of Bengal than as a citizen of India. Was it that he 
considered Bengal culture and Bengal nationalism as chosen instruments for 
the regeneration of India? 

The last section of Dr. Kabir’s introduction is in large part an answer to 
such questions. His thesis is that Tagore began as a Hindu Bengalee, grew into 
a Bengalee, then into an Indian, and finally a citizen of the world, and that 
is why it was fitting to call this volume of his essays Towards Universal Man. 
I should like to see this answer developed. 

I also wonder what Tagore would be likely to say today about the contri- 
bution which the two Bengals have made, and are making, to the regeneration 
of India and Pakistan. Did he expect Bengal to continue for decades to be 
the political leader of undivided India? When did Bengal lose that political 
leadership? Why did it lose it? And what about Bengal’s intellectual leadership? 
How far has Bengal failed to fulfil Tagore’s hopes? Why has it failed? 
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Then there is Tagore’s crusade for the use of Bengali as the language of 
instruction in the schools and universities of Bengal. What is the situation 
today in both Bengals — in Pakistan Bengal and Indian Bengal? What is it 
likely to be ten years from now? Have the developments of the last ten years 
justified Tagore’s crusade? 


The final one of my list of specific questions has to do with the puzzling 
relationship between Tagore and Gandhi. 


Tagore’s attack in 1925 on Gandhi's cult of the charka or spinning wheel 
was hard-hitting. He characterized Gandhi's campaign as “a plain sign of 
weakness”, as “a confession of the laziness of our mind”. Instead of trying to 
persuade the peasant to spin cotton thread at home on a charka the Congress 
Party should urge him to employ all his energy in improving his methods of 
cultivating his land. “In other agricultural countries . . . by the use of science land 
has been made to yield twice or four times as much as in our country. The 
way of knowledge is not easy but it is the only true way. To give the charka 
the first place in our work of national uplift is to insult our intelligence.” 


How far was this dispute between Tagore and Gandhi a sign of a funda- 
mentally different approach to the problem of national uplift in India? What was 
each of these great men really after? Would India be better off today if Tagore’s 
advice had been taken thirty-five years ago and not Gandhi's? Which, in the 
light of what has happened since, was the more accurate in his diagnosis of 
India’s ills and in the remedies he prescribed for those ills? 


Mr. Nehru has recently given a tantalizing glimpse of how he might 
approach the answers to these questions. He has said that the tremendous impact 
of Tagore’s writings on India’s life was “something many people did not 
appreciate or understand outside Bengal”. His own generation had come under 
the influence of “this radiating personality” not perhaps consciously but un- 
consciously. Gandhi and Tagore were the two great Indians who had moulded 
India’s outlook. 


It seems to me that some central questions may emerge out of these specific 
questions which I have posed on the Brahmo Samaj, on Santiniketan, on Tagore’s 
village reconstruction work, on the present status of the two Bengals, on the 
use of Bengali in schools and universities and on the differences between 
Tagore and Gandhi. 


These central questions are, I suggest, the following. How far were Tagore’s 
proposals on matters such as these impracticable in that they underestimated 
the human weaknesses in the human instruments needed to carry them out? 
Perhaps Tagore accepted too uncritically a nineteenth century belief in human 
excellence, a faith in man and his destiny. Or perhaps Tagore’s disciples in 
India were not wise enough, or strong enough, or faithful enough? How far 
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were Tagore’s views not only impracticable but indicated by experience to have 
been unsound? What can be done today to gain acceptance of those of Tagore’s 
views which remain practicable and sound? 

To me it seems that a book which attempted in all honesty and frankness to 
answer such questions as these would constitute a fitting memorial to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. Such a book would paint him, defects and all. It would show 
that he had his share of human fallibility. But it would also, I am sure, show 
that his fallibility was much less than that of most great men. And he would 
emerge even more human and even nobler. 





Review Article 





Poetry to No One Else: 
Six Gestures of Lyric Response 


by Ian Sowron 


In a review article the literary critic is like the professional taster: on the 
basis of a sip both match their taste against new tastes; the sloganers then concoct 
whole menus out of murmured comments while everybody knows that what really 
matters is how gracefully the stuff grows old. So this sampling of three recent 
books of verse from England and three by Canadian poets proves nothing much 
except that three practising Canadians can sing at least as well on the palate as 
three random offerings from responsible English houses. 

In the world of English letters the centre of gravity may be shifting, as 
Spender suggests, to America. But the high competence, the workaday excel- 
lence of people like Gustafson, Hine, and McRobbie has less to do with a swing 
from the British to the American orbit than with the creation, during the ’fifties, 
of a body of Canadian verse good enough to exert the pull of its own standards. 
The time has passed when a Canadian poet can only be identified by his place 
in the British or American constellation. Hence the three British writers are 
included in this paper for their own lyric sakes and not for purposes of taking 
the traditional fix. But the time has also passed—thank heaven—when a Canadian 
poet was judged either by how tunefully he celebrated the Maple Leaf or (other 
side of the same coin) how wittily he belaboured the obvious multitude of 
national mediocrities and provincialisms. It was this species of inverted 
Canadianism that made such a fizzle of The Blasted Pine. Hardly a poet in that 
collection projected a real vision of the demonic and ultimate dangers of dulness; 
and lacking that, the agent and object of the blast were about equally feeble. 
Anyway, Gustafson, Hine, and McRobbie are here included for the sake of their 
craftsmanship not their nationality—not that there’s much choice about this pro- 


*Ralph Gustafson, Rivers among Rocks. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1961. Cloth $3.00, 
Paper $1.50. 

Daryl Hine, The Devil's Picture Book. London, New York, Toronto: Abelard-Schuman, 1960. 
Pp. 32. $1.85. 

Patrick Kavanagh, Come Dance with Kitty Stobling. London: Longmans, Green, 1960. 
Pp. 44. 10/6. 

Peter Levi, S.J., The Gravel Ponds. London: Andre Deutsch (Macmillan), 1960. Pp. 59. 
$2.50. 

Kenneth McRobbie, Eyes Without a Face. Toronto: Gallery Editions, The Isaacs Gallery, 
1960. Pp. 58. (Signed edition with original etching by Graham Coughtry). $7.00. 

Dom Moraes, Poems. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1960. Pp. 48. 
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cedure, with Gustafson living in New York, Hine in Paris and McRobbie in 
Toronto trying to conjure her into the San Francisco of Upper Canada but having 
his doubts. 

Looking for Messiah prophet Pound cried “Make it new” and to do just this 
discipled with the old. He knew that the power of uniqueness is a matter of how 
deep the roots run. Pound is without honour in his own country and there are no 
Messiahs to report, but most lyric poets still go to school with the Romantics and 
take Eliot's post-graduate course in the Metaphysicals. That is, the lyric situa- 
tion still tends to be that of a self making exploratory response to an alien setting 
or a riddling self which is its own infinitely potential setting. The lyric tendency 
is either to give a landscape seen in terms of the responding self or to display 
this self as its own landscape. In either case what is moving about the lyric cry 
is its brief gestures of response and its mercurial locales bringing evidence, not 
achievement, of identity. The “complete” person is drama’s business while the 
total setting is an epic concern; lyrics imitate the singular, infinite tentativeness 
of existence, which may be one reason why they do not sound too clearly in 
the ears of an underwriting, undertaking culture. 

In Kavanagh’s Come Dance with Kitty Stobling the setting is Irish country- 
side used unmetaphorically. Gesturing and ruminating in the middle of this 
countryside is a simple Irish variation on the cliché version of Wordsworthianism; 
the common man-philosopher-bard. The mysterious, wonder-evoking element in 
this setting is the undoubted beauties of the Irish scene which are celebrated 
with a kind of breathless devotion; the alien element is the crowd which doesn’t 
know what a poet is and reduces him alternatively to pity, as in “The Hero”, and 
sarcasm: 

O dance with Kitty Stobling I outrageously 

Cried out-of-sense to them, while their timorous paces 
Stumbled behind Jove’s page boy paging me. 

I had a very pleasant journey, thank you sincerely 
For giving me my madness back, or nearly. 


To have a bard, even such a homely, self-conscious bard, prophesying Ireland’s 
beauties and imploring the people to get with him is all right. But in spite of 
repudiating “reasonable poems” and insisting 

That through the holes in reason’s ceiling 

We can fly to knowledge 

Without ever going to college. . . 
Kavanagh’s prophet really spends most of his time lecturing. And this invites 
the reader to listen carefully to the argument which, unfortunately, is often 
ludicrously banal. To lines like those which open “Auditors In” one can only 
listen in polite embarrassment; and only hope that he is laughing at himself in 
such effusions as, 

O wealthy me! O happy state! 

With an inexhaustible theme 

I'll die in harness, 

I'll die in harness with my scheme. 
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Kenneth McRobbie’s Eyes Without a Face inaugurated the very handsome 
Toronto series of Gallery Editions. 


What you have to say of yourself 
is poetry 
to no one else. 
Thus McRobbie’s lyric character addressing a myopic dentist. This announce- 
ment is dead right in its context of the poem “To a Late Understanding”, but 
unreliable as a guide to lyric art, McRobbie’s included, since the lyricist is 
peculiarly engaged in saying of himself and the better he says it the more he 
makes his poem for someone else. Like Come Dance with Kitty Stobling, Eyes 
Without a Face poses the self-as-poet in a definite setting where it has distance, 
plenty of self-conscious space in which to move, and permits the reader a kind 
of histrionic perspective. But there resemblance abruptly ends. McRobbie is un- 
banal and without incipient self-pity right down to his restless and cartilaginous 
syntax: 
I have swept the crumbs of eraser from my table, 
and turn away from the burning lens 
sighted upon the holed abdomen of Venus. 
By red shift of mind 
through the lake of vast space 
I restore her magnificent torso 
with knowledge of gristle, 
with whatever else the world is 
and is less than. 
More than I write, I have to say. 


The general setting of Eyes Without a Face is twentieth century mechanic 
urbanism crouched with all its new techniques and old confusions on the lip of 
space. The immediate locale most clearly imaged is Toronto; McRobbie is a 
Toronto poet in the proper sense of the term, though he celebrates her with a 
more than modest sense of helping her to come of literary age. This contempor- 
ary landscape is far more truly metaphorical than Kavanagh’s; it is not merely 
the text on which to deliver exhortations. The gesture of response is to map some 
room of personal meaning among the megatropolitan intricacies; to confer 
human shape and receive some identity within the single, stressful monologue. 
McRobbie makes a really impressive job of verbally imitating the processes of 
being a self amidst the technical, and ultimately moral, complexity of the 1960's. 
poems the numerous love lyrics and celebrations of small private epiphanies 
missiles, X-rays, and other familiar monuments of the city-scape. Among such 
poems the numerous love lyrics and celebrations of small private epiphanies 
(“A Reason”, “One-Sided Recital”, “After A Reading . . .”) stand out in sharpened 
intensity. Sometimes, as in “Jupiter C”, the lyricism of love and technology are 
juxtaposed to good effect. McRobbie’s versification uses jazz rhythms and verbal 
crypticism with a pretty consistent success. To my taste his syntax is sometimes 
too far out and his meaning creaks, for instance, in “As I Stant”. “Homage to the 
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Coast, and Rexroth” is the weakest poem in the collection partly because it’s 
such a gratuitous manifesto but mainly because McRobbie’s own voice and idiom 
are a good deal more impressive than the West Coast rhetoric he adopts for the 
occasion. 


As its title suggests, Rivers Among Rocks sets the scene in a natural rather 
than urban locale. Although the lyric situation is again of a self-conscious, 
histrionic response, here this response is to a setting alien with the apparent 
absence of divinity. Gustafson’s work is strongly religious in tone without dis- 
playing any of the specious nature-worship of Come Dance with Kitty Stobling. 
No more than McRobbie’s cities are Gustafson’s rivers and rocks a platform for 
exhortations to see the poet’s light. They are the metaphorical condition of a 
virile response that is at once passionate, literary, and devout of life. As in the 
Book of Job the central gestures are of expostulation with the God who isn’t 
there, of wrestling for a grace of meaning which may be there but seems 
stubbornly set on confusing the evidence a good deal. God does not finally 
come, as he did to Job, and flesh stays fishified, but the poetry is none the less 
religious for that. Such incarnations as may be are achieved in the self-as-poet, 
self-as-lover, and self-as-observer—detached and implicated at the same time. In 
Section One, “He cutteth out rivers among the rocks”, the poet expostulates from 
within the necessary virtue of his art, thus: 


Oh, nothing now but I must out of oceans 
Lift leviathan like a Job, my Moby 
Dangle on a hook. 
That is to say, nothing’s left to do 
But drag up god in the wig of my words. The rest’s 
A muddle of farewells. 
or thus: 
All right, write it down 
Who wore hate, who crown. 
Nothing is that is 
Not stated: lover's kiss, 
Poem, praise; fall 
Of stone, poise; all 
’s rhetoric in the mind 
Until ice burn the wind, 
Until love is in bed... . 


Until John Plowman is warm. 


In the section “Canst thou draw leviathan out with a hook?” there is a fine series 
of love lyrics affirming against, rather than expostulating with, that great alien- 
ator death. One poem, “The Election”, superbly transmutes the dusty multi- 
tudinous history of humanity into the moment of private sensuality. The poems 
in Section Three, “O flesh, flesh, how thou art fishified!”, are more occasional 
in nature and isolated in effect; meditation tends to subsume expostulation—wry 
but humane meditation still couched in Gustafson’s vigorous shorthandish style. 
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Like the three collections already discussed The Gravel Ponds, by Peter 
Levi, projects a self into a definite landscape. Only this self is not as histrionic 
as the other three; it is not seen gesturing self-consciously as poet, or lover, or 
observer. And this book’s landscape is elegiac, peopled by figures out of ancient 
Greece or images of Eden, haunted by beauty that’s lost its shadow of innocence; 
a world uncertain of, uneasy with, its Christ. There is little of the terse pungency 
(say) of Gustafson’s style of response; instead there is the unspectacular rhetoric 
and words cadenced carefully to meditation. It’s not at all that Levi's are 
flat or unexciting; pieces like “The Fox-coloured Pheasant . . .” or “The Gravel 
Ponds” clearly show the heart struggling for height and purchase in its abysmal 
trepidatons. It is a matter of control, not acquiescence; everything is disciplined 
to reflection. Within this particular mode Levi's craftsmanship is pretty sure: 

My mind reads whether in a flight of magpies 
or in a dusk wind or an owl's feather 

always the myth of the gardener, 

and beasts gentle in his gentle eyes. 

I think of Adam’s lions at the stir 

of any sleeping beast—as hounds follow scent, 
of running creatures, and of his punishment, 
and his deer, moving without cover. 


We are nowhere free from this disenchantment, 
there are always stories and fantasies 

bred in the bone, compelling us to this; 

and any chance note seems a faun’s lament, .. . 

In Don Moraes Poems we find again the pastoral images and setting—stone, 
sand, stream, and mountain, but now the lyric situation moves between the self 
seen in a distanced landscape and the self as its own landscape. That is, images 
of stone and water are not so much a backdrop as they are metaphors of the self’s 
interior, the substance of its development: 

I have grown up, hand on the primal bone, 

Making the poem, taking the word from the stream, 

Fighting the sand for speech, fighting the stone. 
And though sometimes the reader is watching a declamatory performance usually 
he is listening to the monologue of an unravelling inward process: 


Whither shall we wander 
After we are dead? 
Sometimes I wonder. 
Open up my head. 
Take out the alphabet. 
Make me forget. 

Upstairs or downstairs 

Is not our concern. 

Deep in your armchairs 

Burn, boys, burn. 
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Drowned sailors clutter 

The hovels of the sea. 

It’s no great matter. 

They can’t drown me. 
In my lady's chamber 
Once I found a skull. 
It helped me to remember 
That she was beautiful. 
If I find the moral 
That is all my wish. 
Men have fetched up coral 
When they trawled for fish. 


The unravelling inward process turns on two central experiences: the loss of a 
Wordsworthian, early spontaneity of creative innocence—“Tumult of images, 
where have you gone?” and the difficult, precarious achievement of love. Some- 
times, as in “From Tibet”, the two experiences are closely related; the alienating 
effects of the one are made up by the fulfilment of the other. This is an interest- 
ing book and to my mind Moreas is easily the most accomplished of the three 
British authors under review. 

The effect of Daryl Hine’s The Devil's Picture Book is to unfurl one’s profes- 
sional (or professorial?) reticence and leave one cheering in abandoned 
applause. The Carnal and the Crane, his first book, promised a good deal; but 
promising’s no longer the word for Hine: he delivers. His craftsmanship is 
astonishingly sure; his phrases move with that complex but serene inevitability 
which again and again startles the reader with the pleasure of an utterly realized 
intent. It doesn’t matter much which poem is picked for evidence but take these 
stanzas from “Proserpina”: 

Such arctic pleasure she enjoys, 

So low a temperature of sense, 

As only music without noise 

Or portrait without line presents. 
Such pureness of experience 

Which form from matter sets apart 
A purpose to her anguish grants. 
With privilege the broken heart 

Is crowned by the intelligence of art... . 
Perfect and sufficient love 
Proserpina in no one’s arms 
Resuscitates, whose kisses prove 
More adamant than nature’s charms, 
Repeating in abandoned terms 

As tears upon her cheeks presume 
To fasten like promiscuous worms 
What the bride said to the groom: 
“Hell is like any other room.” 
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With this book we are right within the lyric setting of the self as its own land- 
scape and we not so much listen to as overhear the expostulation: 


Discreetly, Lord, show mercy to these cities, 
Not for the sake of their, but your perversion 
That contradicts its own created bodies... . 


and the meditative reading of the self’s embodied yet elusive riddles. Hine’s 
lyrics set the trap of making it look too easy; one is inveigled into suspecting 
tricks or looking for signs of strain. But the impression, which remains impreg- 
nable, is of a river contained by steep, immaculately chiseled banks: hardly a 
ruffle on the surface but underneath a dense and richly textured flow running 
in immense depth and power. I have, I know, yoked these six books to a 
scheme. All art of any worth is restive in the critic’s scheme and of these books it 
is certainly The Devil's Picture Book that is most independent, most authoritative 
in the surprises of its excellence. 





THE NEW BOOKS 


The New Bible 


THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE: NEW 
TESTAMENT. London: Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Presses. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of 
Canada. 1961. Pp. xii + 432. Popular 
edition $1.75. Library edition $4.50. 


We have had a number of revisions of the 
King James version of the Bible. Here we 
have the bold and successful venture of an 
entirely new translation of the New Testa- 
ment. It is based upon the very best original 
texts available, many of which were not 
used, or even available, when the Authorized 
Version was produced. Moreover, numerous 
recently discovered papyri documents have 
provided atmosphere and idiom immensely 
useful in preparing an English version closer 
to the thought and speech of the common 
folk of New Testament times. 

More than this, however, this translation, 
undertaken in 1947 by a distinguished panel 
of British scholars (including the eminent 
Professor C. H. Dodd, Secretary of the com- 
mittee) was intended to render the language 
of scripture into Modern English, and thus 
to provide English speaking people with an 
intelligible bible. It was felt that the 
language of the King James version, beauti- 
ful and dignified as it is, was no longer 
understood by large numbers of people, 
particularly those who have a very loose 
connection with the church. 

Translation is a difficult task. Some con- 
ceive it to be an effort to find, as nearly as 
possible, the exact equivalent in modern 
language of the original text. Others feel 
free to discover the meaning or content of 
the original, and then, with a minimum of 
paraphrase, to express this content in con- 
temporary prose. Fortunately, this group of 
scholars chose to follow the latter method, 
with the result that we have here a readable, 
clear, meaningful and modern version of 
the New Testament, without the ambiguity 
and the inflexible exactness that often 
characterize the former procedure. 

To make doubly sure that their English, 
rendering was both intelligible and contem- 
porary, the commitee had the invaluable 


assistance of a group of literary experts who 
in the words of the introduction, scrutinized! 
their translation “verse by verse and 
sentence by sentence, and took pains to 
secure the tone and level of language 
appropriate to the different kinds of writing 
to be found in the New Testament, whether 
narrative, familiar discourse, argument, 
rhetoric, or poetry.” This was commendable 
strategy. 

Such extraordinary care does not mean 
that the New Testament will henceforth 
speak for itself without resort to scholarly 
aids. A translation, done even with such 
pains as this, does not make commentaries 
unnecessary. We are fortunate, however, 
to have here a text much more compre- 
hensible per se to the reader than any we 
have so far possessed. Paraphrase is used, 
justifiably and cautiously, but only where 
necessary to elucidate meaning. Scholars 
will differ, as no doubt do individual mem- 
bers of the panel, concerning translations of 
specific passages. But all will agree that the 
Gospels, and particularly many difficult 
sections of the Epistles, have gained much 
in clarity and simplicity. 

Whether the New English Bible (the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha are to appear 
later) will become a favourite for the public 
reading desk may be questioned. Certainly 
for private use, and for study groups, it 
will prove most useful. 


Exvras ANDREWS 
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Novels and Novelists 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. By 
Brian Moore. Boston and Toronto: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1960. Pp. 243. $4.00. 
WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW. By 
David Walker. London and Toronto: Wm. 
Collins, Sons & Co. 1960. Pp. 512. $3.95. 


The facts of Ginger’s story are simple 
enough; they could — and have been — told 
in a few trite lines of newspaper reporting. 
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Here it is the manner of the telling, and the 
novelist’s compassionate inward glance, 
which make the difference. 

An immigrant Irishman with a great flair 
for fooling himself and none at all for fool- 
ing anyone else, seeks a position in Montreal, 
after his flimsy “promoter’s” job, his money, 
and even his reserve fund for ocean tickets 
home have all run out. Gradually reality 
begins closing in. Deserted by his wife, 
scorned by his teen-age daughter, and con- 
sistently rejected as an aspiring “junior- 
exec.”, he comes to realize, for all his 
business know-how, jaunty clothes and 
bright ideas, that he is no longer young, 
promising or even plausible. 

In the central portion of the novel, this 
genial, Micawberish image (junior size) is 
darkened and distorted, as Ginger exchanges 
his illusion of youth and high achievement 
in the New World for two specific, “last- 
stand’ aspirations, to get one decent job 
and, thereby, to win his wife back from her 
more prosperous lover. A certain dogged 
heroism begins, surprisingly, to appear. 
Working day and night at two lowly jobs— 
temporary, of course, a real position is in 
Prospect — he supports his daughter and 
keeps his dignity in degrading circumstances. 
Unfortunately, his dream world remains to 
plague him in another form. His longing 
for his wife tortures him with images of a 
voluptuous stranger quite unlike her, while 
his desperate need for re-instatement trans- 
forms his will-o’-the-wisp prospects into a 
future certainty by which he lives. 

Once those prospects fade, Ginger gives 
up all hope of winning back his family and 
his future. On a despairing binge, he slips 
into a kind of comic-opera degradation 
from which, with a gesture of instinctive 
chivalry, he shields his family and, quite 
unwittingly, brings them to his side again. 
The last of Ginger’s illusions disappears 
when he discovers that he no longer lusts 
after his wife. “Love isn’t an act, it’s a 
whole life.” Compassion replaces desire as 
the basis of their marriage. 

Mr. Moore is a writer with a keen eye 
for poignant detail, a true Irishman’s ear for 
dialogue and, most important, a rare sense 
of immediacy in narrative style. By far the 
best passages in the present novel occur in 
the first sixty pages where he catches 
perfectly the desperately jaunty air of the 


child-man Ginger Coffey in his twisty 
evasions of the grimmer realities of adult 
life. Curiously enough, the book tails off as 
its theme develops: Ginger becomes some- 
how less credible the more he suffers, the 
more he shows signs of latent manliness. 
Pathos at times slips into bathos as we are 
asked to mingle admiration with our pity. 

Nevertheless, there are excellent passages 
throughout the book, such as the grimly 
realistic picture of a proof-reader’s life in 
the sweat-shop composing-room, in hideous 
Montreal beverage-rooms, and finally in 
beery old age and nothingness in lonely bed- 
rooms. But best of all are the sudden scenes 
and flashes which illuminate, in a telling 
moment, the terrified gentility, and the ulti- 
mate decency, of poor Ginger. For these 
alone the book is worth reading, for they 
are really more than scenes and flashes; in 
relevance and immediacy, they indicate the 
true novelist’s insight into life. It is only 
the novel’s frame-work or scaffolding which 
seems, at times, inclined to wobble. 

David Walker’s novel Where the High 
Winds Blow tells the story of a rugged, 
hard-driving tycoon who (early in the book) 
has left his simple fur-trapper’s life in the 
northland to find fame and fortune in the 
world “Outside”. Throughout his fabulous 
career, Simon “Husky” Skafe retains his 
remantic love for the land “where the high 
winds blow” and his passionate belief in the 
north country as the secret of Canada’s 
future greatness. 

Skafe’s testing of himself and others in 
elemental struggles in the northland pro- 
vides several exciting episodes and it is in 
this kind of narrative writing that Mr. 
Walker is at his best. However, it is difficult 
to find a properly developed theme in this 
novel, just as it is difficult to find a clearly 
articulated plot, rather than a series of 
episodes illustrating various facets of its 
hero’s rather obvious personality. Despite 
Skafe’s vast, if shadowy, northern enter- 
prises, his “vision of the north” and its 
future never succeeds as the imaginative 
centre of the novel. 

The possibility of a strong personal theme 
seems, at first, more promising. If our hero 
has a fault (though it seems ungenerous to 
look for flaws in so untragic a character), it 
is that he tends to use people as things, to 
take what he wants and move on. This 
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thematic note is sounded early in the book, 
when Husky takes the new wife of his 
trapping “pardner” with him into the new 
life which he fashions in the world “out- 
side”. Anna, a woman of spirit, resents being 
stached away in the tycoon’s summer home 
to be visited only when business allows or 
when a somewhat intermittent passion 
insists, and eventually she leaves him for 
the inevitable sensitive English artist who 
paints her with more penetration than he 
loves her and who, of course, drinks. This, 
one hopes, is to be Husky’s come-uppance— 
but no: he is consoled by a lovely second 
wife, softer, if less exciting; by a beautiful 
and spirited daughter (who is “Anna all 
over again”) and even by the clandestine 
embraces of Anna herself who cannot resist 
one more go with this “passionate splendour 
of a man” when she’s passing through town. 

Thus we wait in vain for any tragic lesson 
to be inflicted on ruthless self-sufficiency. 
The few blows (love-taps, rather) which 
his admiring creator allows to fall upon 
our hero are easily brushed aside. Even 
that harsher mistress, the northland, which 
Husky woos again whenever business palls, 
fails to bring him to heel. The opportunities 
are legion: landings on tiny northern lakes, 
murderous fanatics at remote mining out- 
posts, snarling dog-teams, even a polar bear. 
Surely even Husky is getting a bit old and 
fat for this sort of thing! But no, again: 
despite storms and hunger, white-outs and 
exposure, he makes it across the trackless 
wastes to Nunangiyak, surviving dogs, his 
peerless Eskimo guide, and, one feels, most 
critical readers, in the process. 


D. J. CONACHER 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 





THE LEOPARD. By Giuseppe di Lampe- 
dusa. London: Collins and Harvill Press. 
Toronto: Wm. Collins, Sons & Co. Pp. 255. 
$3.50. 


A year separates the reviewer’s first read- 
ing of this novel from the present one, a 
year of much favourable critical attention. 
Perhaps the best comment by now is that 


the first impression of striking excellence is 
further enhanced, both by the second read- 
ing and by the intervening discussion. 

The Leopard is the product of a ripe 
intelligence at the height of maturity, 
writing on a subject deeply-felt and seen 
(as it rarely is) from the inside. The 
subject is the accommodation of an aristo- 
cracy with bourgeois revolution. The usual 
aristocratic réle is to keep silence on the 
secrets of survival. Giuseppe di Lampedusa 
betrayed his class in this novel, and in 
doing so fulfilled the destiny he describes. 
In adjusting to the revolution, “The 
Leopard”, Don Fabrizio, Prince of Salina, 
forfeits his family’s integrity. On arrival 
at the country estate of Donnafugata, in 
an unconscious bid for assurance, he issues 
a general invitation to the populace to call. 
He is found “very much changed”, for, 
“never before would he have issued so 
cordial an invitation, and from _ that 
moment, invisibly, began the decline of 
his prestige”. 

It would be difficult to imagine the story 
exposed with more assurance and vigour. 
In seven scenes and an epilogue of lucid 
narrative and brilliant detail, the author 
evokes a vibrant setting for the career and 
meditations of Prince Fabrizio. Some have 
professed to find extraneous matter, but it 
escapes this reviewer. The episode of the 
Jesuit confessor Father Pirrone with his 
own family, for example, provides (among 
other things) indispensable insight into the 
true ground of the Prince’s respect for this 
priest, otherwise always seen in the faintly 
mocking light of the Prince’s own ironic 
intelligence. 

For Father Pirrone, like all the other 
characters however well-drawn, is always 
subordinate to the central personality which 
is also the author’s finest creation. From the 
Prince’s mind, aristocratic, resigned, astute 
and far-seeing, we get a constant play of 
fine intelligence over a fascinating social 
and political scene. He provides also the 
mechanism for what now seems this novel’s 
peculiar quality, the distilling in any given 
scene of a host of implications both on the 
contemporary narrative plane, and through 
time, present, past and future. 

Presiding throughout, more than a 
setting, is the immutable paradox of Sicily 
itself, always dying, always engulfing the 
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energies of importunate and deluded 
reformers. “Nunc et in hora mortis nostrae. 
Amen”, the opening invocation, is silently 
intoned to the end. Removed from the 
household, contemplating the stars where 
he finds his fate, The Leopard confides to 
his priest-companion, “The real problem is 
how to go on living this life of the spirit 
in its most sublimated moments, those 
moments that are most like death.” It is 
perhaps the best resumé of what must be 
one of the most individual and satisfying 
literary achievements of recent years. 


J. K. McConica 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 





HARVEST ON THE DON. By Mikhail 
Sholokhov. Tr. H. C. Stevens. London: 
Putnam; Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 
Lid., 1960. Pp. 399. $4.25. 


When an author, known to have been 
considered for the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture, publishes a new novel; and when this 
novel is a sequel to one written almost 
twenty years ago (Virgin Soil Upturned) 
which is still considered the best of all 
“Five Year Plan Novels”; moreover, when 
the author is Mikhail Sholokhov, the man 
usually acclaimed by his countrymen to be 
“the greatest Soviet novelist”; and finally, 
when the Russian who did receive the Nobel 
Prize for literature, instead of Sholokhov, 
was Boris Pasternak, we have the ingredients 
for a regular literary drama, and we are 
bound to approach the new book with con- 
siderable interest. 

Doctor Zhivago, of course, is mystically 
anti-Communist and belongs, in technique, 
to the symbolist tradition, while Harvest on 
the Don appears to be materialistic and 
Communistic, couched in a straight-forward 
realistic style. Yet, strangely, the two books 
are complementary, similarly flawed. 
Equally episodic, they derive their effect 
from a curious meditative quality, an 
exasperating propensity for digression. 

Sholokhov purports to tell how a 
collective farm was finally established in 
Gremyachy Log, a Cossack village, during 
the spring of 1930. What he actually pro- 


vides, however, is a book of fables or 
parables, highly relevant at the present time 
to readers everywhere who want to know 
about patterns of Soviet life. Working with 
both the Aesopian heritage and the native 
Russian skaz tradition, Sholokhov writes 
about social order through the medium of 
the village roosters, or about Communism’s 
headlong recklessness versus the masses’ 
plodding progress by discussing the merits 
of horses that run and horses that trot; he 
tells us what can happen to dissenters on 
the Collective by means of a joke on the 
wonderful buffoon, Uncle Shchukar; most 
interesting of all, he implies quite frankly 
that as a result of legalized persecution of 
artists, toadyism is prevalent among them 
in the USSR today as well as “all through 
the ages”. 

To misinterpret fables is all too easy, 
hence restraint must be exercised with this 
book. To hint that it is anti-Soviet, like 
Doctor Zhivago, would be false. Rather, one 
must see it as a healthy example of the 
venerable, though often tragically misused, 
practice of “self-criticism”, Marxist style. 
I say “healthy” because few modern novels 
radiate a stronger sense of the rollicking 
humour, the keen and highly formalized wit 
of peasant life than this one. It is in the 
very texture of Sholokhov’s language, too 
often untranslatable. The harshness, the 
crudity, the sweat, yet also the compassion, 
the hope for the future, and finally the 
uncertainty: all are here. And as usual Mr. 
Sholokhov eschews pat answers, Com- 
munist or otherwise, and places whatever 
faith he has in the unending struggle of 
human beings for their individual fulfil- 
ment. 


D. H. STEWaRT 


UNTVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





KAFKA. By Giinther Anders. London: 
Bowes and Bowes. 1960. Pp. 104. 10s. 6d. 


In this study of Franz Kafka, Giinther 
Anders takes issue with those who regard 
Kafka as a religious writer. Kafka’s ideas, 
Anders contends, are shaped primarily by 
his sense of alienation, which makes him 
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prone to regard existing customs in the 
world to which he yearns to belong as 
morally true and right, an attitude perhaps 
even in defiance of his own intellect. 
Furthermore, Kafka’s scepticism, his inability 
to accept and work within any body of 
received opinions or dogmas, and his 
unwillingness to commit himself to any 
form of religious practice serve to convince 
Anders that Kafka was fundamentally a 
rationalist, but one whose atheism was 
somewhat mitigated and obscured by a 
religious passion, producing a pseudo- 
religion, a ritualism without a ritual, that 
appeals to the cult formers in modern 
society, who share with religionists such 
concepts as salvation, sacrifice, guilt, and 
complete obedience, without sharing the 
moral and spiritual concepts associated with 
the idea of divinity. For Anders, as for 
Erich Heller, the danger of the Kafkan 
vision is that it makes possible finding the 
source of authority in the diabolic, or that 
it can serve diabolism in its denial of Law 
and Authority while insisting upon the need 
to obey unquestioningly as if they existed. 


Anders’ thesis can be documented easily 
with references from Kafka’s fiction, diaries 
and notebooks; however, at least as strong a 
case to the contrary can be based on the 
same sources. The problem lies in deter- 
mining whether Kafka’s scepticism is his 
final position or merely an obstacle on 
which he cracks his shins as he is reluc- 
tantly drawn towards a religious metaphysic. 
Also, Kafka can justify in religious terms 
his conviction that isolation from one’s 
society is a moral failing or sin. This is not 
to say that identification on any terms is 
desirable. Max Brod’s view of Kafka as 
“homo religiosus”, which has strong bio- 
graphical support, is not adequately coun- 
tered by this study. Anders’ repeated 
contention that Kafka’s wish to have his 
works burned after death reflects an aware- 
ness of the destructiveness of his ideas, is 
not really a strong argument, for many 
other writers, notably G. M. Hopkins, 
expressed the same feeling without possibly 
having this motive. 


Anders comments perceptively on Kafka’s 
style — particularly on his language and 
imagery — revealing how admirably it 
reflects and intensifies the ambiguities and 


freezing terrors that are part of the Kafkan 
world. 

Though Anders’ case is not fully convinc- 
ing, it is so well argued and provides so 
many insights that it will have to be con- 
sidered in any future criticism of Kafka. 

M. W. STEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 





THE JOYCE COUNTRY. By William York 
Tindall. University Park: The Pennsylvania 
State University Press. 1960. Pp. viii + 
163. $5.95. 


The Joyce Country is the fourth of 
William York Tindall’s books concerning 
James Joyce; but it differs from his earlier 
critical works (James Joyce, His Way of 
Interpreting the Modern World; Joyce's 
Chamber Music; and A Reader's Guide to 
James Joyce) in that it is a collection of 
photographs of sites and scenes of import- 
ance in Joyce’s fiction. If the frontispiece 
illustration is counted, the book contains 78 
black and white photographs, printed on 
light weight matt and _ indentified by 
relevant captions and quotations from the 
fiction of Joyce. 

Patricia Hutchins in James Joyce’s Dublin 
(London, 1950) collected photographs 
illustrative of Joyce’s life; her book includes 
pictures, selected from the Lawrence Collec- 
tion of the National Library of Ireland, 
which represent the Dublin of the late 
nineteenth and the early twentieth century. 
In them one finds the fashions of Bloom’s 
Day: the skirts which trailed the street, the 
jaunting car, such as that which carried 
Blazes Boylan to Molly Bloom, and the 
horse-drawn and electric trams, now 
replaced by the motor bus. (Alas, for 
Bloom’s plan for tram lines to run from the 
heart of the city to Glasnevin Cemetery and 
from the cattle market to the docks!) Mr. 
Tindall’s photographs, snapped by himself 
on two enthusiastic pilgrimages to Dublin, 
one in 1932 and one in 1954, have not so 
much of the period quality. But Dublin is a 
city slow to change and The Joyce Country, 
a more inclusive collection than that of Miss 
Hutchins, records many of the Joycean 
landmarks. 
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Although, few of the pictures in the book 
are of salon quality (Mr. Tindall states that 
he once sold a picture to the New York 
Times), it would be a delight to Leopold 
Bloom. Poldy carries in his pocket a 
Lafayette portrait of Molly, hides in his 
desk a pornographic picture, reads the 
illustrated paper Titbits in the privy, and 
acquiesces, at least, in Milly’s learning the 
photographer’s trade down in Mullingar. As 
well, The Joyce Country should be a delight 
to the general reader of Joyce who, un- 
acquainted with Dublin, may lose himself in 
the city-maze of Ulysses. In its pages are 
reproductions of such less well-known places 
as 9 Newbridge Avenue (Paddy Dignam’s 
house), Fumbally Lane, and Merchant's 
Arch; the more familiar sites are recorded 
also: the Martello tower, Nelson’s Pillar, 
Davy Byrne’s and the National Library. 
Ulysses, of all Joyce’s works, lends itself 
most to this kind of realistic pictorial 
annotation, but Mr. Tindall has included 
photographs of scenes pertinent to 
Dubliners, A Portrait, and Finnegans Wake. 

To the symbolist who finds his happy 
hunting ground in Joyce’s fiction, The Joyce 
Country may be a work of supererogation; 
but Stephen Dedalus in the “Scylla and 
Charybdis” episode of Ulysses reminds him- 
self to “hold to the now, and here, through 
which all future plunges to the past”; and 
Joyce’s badgering of his relatives and friends 
for exact details of the Dublin scene is a 
commonplace of Joyce studies. Dublin’s 
Joyce would have approved of Mr. Tindall’s 
photographic thoroughness and exactness. 
Moreover, the photographer explains in 
defence of his work: “These pictures of 
Dublin, recording externals, are faithful to 
half of Joyce’s vision. Shaun of Finnegans 
Wake is a kind of cameraman. Devoted 
to externals, he is centred in the eye; but 
his brother, Shem, devoted to the ear is 
centred in the imagination. Neither the one 
nor the other, Joyce is the creative union of 
Shaun and Shem, of eye and ear, fact and 
imagination. Shaped by ear and imagination, 
what Joyce saw became the word. Sight 
became syllable.” 


W. C. LouGHEED 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 


Shakespearean Patterns 


SOME SHAKESPEAREAN THEMES. By 
L. C. Knights. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd. 1960. 
Pp. 183. $4.00. 

AN APPROACH TO ‘HAMLET’. By L. C. 
Knights. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1961. Pp. 91. $2.75. 


The first of these books is the important 
one. In it Professor Knights endeavours to 
relate various of Shakespeare’s plays to a 
developing pattern of thought and enquiry. 

This pattern as set forth by Knights may 
be sketched in brief outline. From the 
beginning Shakespeare was profoundly 
aware of the divergence between appear- 
ance and reality. By the period 1600-1605 
he had become especially concerned with 
the reasons for men’s self-deception and 
their subsequent succumbing to false values. 
(In an interesting critique of Troilus and 
Cressida, Knights seeks to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of both the subjectivism of 
Troilus and the “public realism” of the 
Greeks). During this period, however, 
Shakespeare was basically concerned with 
his own quest for a valid interpretation of 
life. This culminated in King Lear, in 
which by “successive strippings away of the 
layers of appearance” he presented the 
fundamental reality of love and forgive- 
ness. Then, in Macbeth, Shakespeare pro- 
ceeded to explore the relationship between 
the nature of mian and the nature of 
Nature. Finally, in Antony and Cleopatra 
and Coriolanus, having established the 
nature of man’s moral social life, Shakes- 
peare dealt with the self-destruction of those 
who lack a moral social basis. 

It is the tracing of this pattern that gives 
Some Shakespearean Themes its chief 
interest. When Knights comments upon 
the plays individually, his basic ideas are 
those of earlier critics; but he is admirably 
articulate in his presentation of them, and 
makes interesting little extensions of mean- 
ing or application. What we have in this 
book is the seasoned thinking of a percep- 
tive Shakespearean scholar who has drawn 
together in one master pattern various well 
established ideas about a number of the 
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plays. Because of its sanity and sensitivity, 
the book deserves a reading by anyone 
interested in Shakespeare. 

Hamlet is not discussed in Some Shakes- 
pearean Themes. To supply the deficiency, 
Professor Knights has published separately 
his Hamlet lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham’s Summer School at 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1959. These are pretty 
much of a disappointment. Having paid 
$2.75 for ninety pages with broad margins 
and little text, the purchaser will find that 
he has acquired a rebuttal to the interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet’s character recently advanced 
by Professor Kitto, together with Knights’ 
view of Hamlet as a man _ lacking 
“emotional integration and wholeness of 
personality” who has been led by a 
diabolical Ghost into “a sterile concentra- 
tion on death and evil”. This view of the 
Prince of Denmark was first advanced by 
Wilson Knight quite a few years ago. 


G. P. V. AKRIGG 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 





An Early Beast-Story 


THE HISTORY OF REYNARD THE FOX. 
Translated and Printed by William Caxton, 
1481. Edited with an Introduction by 
Donald B. Sands. Cambridge, Mass.: Harv- 
ard University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders & Co. Ltd. 1960. Pp. 224. $7.50. 


The waning of the Middle Ages: the 
time of Edward IV, Louis XI, Charles the 
Bold. At the centre of power we find a 
bewildering elaboration of ceremony, of 
chivalry, of pious practice, a leisure class 
luxuriant, gamy, seedy. But concurrently 
there arose a genre literature as square and 
obvious as a barn door, as earthy as a 
Khrushchev proverb and no more humorous. 

This excellent modern edition of Reynard 
the Fox, one of the earliest printed books 
in English and one of the first examples of 
popular literature, will be of value to those 
interested in the literary history of the beast- 
story from Aesop to the present, or in the 
related history of man’s idea of the animal 
personality. 


Compared with the average animated 
cartoon, which is vacant and anaesthetic for 
all its violence, Reynard strikes the note of 
truth. The pain in it is real, and the unpre- 
pared reader will wince at all the gouging 
and splaying. However, we have seen 
progress as well as decline in half a millen- 
nium. From the very first episode, in which 
the bear gets his head stuck in a tree, the 
inferiority of Reynard the Fox to Pogo is 
apparent, in characterization, dialogue, pace 
of narrative, satiric point, and moral bite. 


WILLIAM BLISSETT 


Huron COLLeEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 





Emerson’s Journals 


THE JOURNALS AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS NOTEBOOKS OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON: VOL. I, 1819-1822. Edited by 
W. H. Gilman, A. R. Ferguson, G. P. Clark, 
M. R. Davis. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders & Co. Ltd. 1960. Pp. | +- 430. 
$11.95. 


This is the first volume in a series of 
sixteen which will contain all of Emerson's 
journals and notebooks. The old ten-volume 
series of extracts edited by his son and 
nephew and published between 1909 and 
1914 left out much interesting material, 
including all that was published elsewhere 
in the Works. A more serious fault was 
that they distorted the picture of Emerson. 
“Throughout the ten volumes,” as the new 
editors remark, “there floats the image of a 
nineteenth-century gentleman, consistently 
referred to, and virtually titled ‘Mr. 
Emerson’.” He must not be allowed any 
expression which is earthy or profane. The 
publication of the complete journals will 
show that the combination of earthiness and 
sublimity of language is not an artificial, 
cultivated style. Emerson has, beside the 
mystic element, a strong base of Yankee 
toughness. The trivia and personal remarks 
now to be published will show him to be a 
fairly shrewd and not always patient 
observer of people; in short, the new Emer- 
son will be more human than the old. 
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Further, the earlier editors misread his 
writing, misunderstood some of his ideas 
and, by judicious omissions, changed some 
of his remarks to make them more suitable 
to the image of the man which readers 
wished to see. Emerson, we now know, is 
not always the optimistic prophet of nine- 
teenth century America. The first volume 
contains his notebooks while at Harvard. 
There is much material set down in connec- 
tion with his two prize essays, there is some 
early poetry and much reminiscence of his 
reading. Emerson is precocious (even for 
his own time) and sermonizes; but he is 
heading for the ministry and he is also 
youthful and enthusiastic and ambitious. 
Yet he can look rather objectively at him- 
self and observe his own changing moods. 

Hitherto, because of Emerson's custom 
of borrowing from journals and notebooks 
(often of many years before) for his essays 
and lectures, it has been possible to trace 
the inception and development of his ideas 
only by consulting the manuscripts at 
Harvard. Now there will be much further 
study of his development and now that we 
can trace his reading and studies, much new 
work on his literary sources will be possible. 
A new portrait will emerge: Emerson may 
appear less of a seer and mystic, a little 
less certain of himself and his way, but he 
will be more human, less austere, more 
attractive. I doubt whether his real great- 
ness will be impaired. 


Epmunp G. BERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





The French Enlightenment 


FRENCH FREE-THOUGHT FROM GAS- 
SENDI TO VOLTAIRE. By J. S. Spink. 
London: The Athlone Press. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1960. Pp. ix + 
345. $7.00. 


Professor Spink takes as his subject the 
crucial, but oddly neglected, period in the 
history of French radical thought between 
the final collapse of Scholasticism in the 
early years of the seventeenth century and 
the publication of Voltaire’s Lettres philoso- 


phiques. While there have been numerous 
studies of key figures and isolated trends, 
there existed no satisfactory general work. 
This book, therefore, is destined to fill a 
gap, and the author of Literature and the 
Sciences in the Age of Moliére is admirably 
qualified for the task. Moreover, since 
much of the material studied consists of 
unpublished manuscripts, clandestine trea- 
tises and erudite works in Latin not easily 
accessible to the non-specialist, Professor 
Spink’s scholarly analyses of the more 
important texts make the book an extremely 
useful work of reference. 

He distinguishes two main lines of inquiry, 
both emanating from Renaissance scepti- 
cism and both culminating in the rational 
doubt of Bayle and Fontenelle. The natural- 
ists developed the Epicurean tradition in 
ethics and scientific thought in the direction 
of materialism and secular morality; the 
disciples of Descartes, despite the fact 
that they appeared as champions of spiritual- 
ism and religion against the new material- 
ism, ultimately provided the philosophes 
with the rationalist method they needed to 
attack entrenched intellectual authority. 

In the course of his exposition, Professor 
Spink suggests some important revisions of 
accepted notions. He places the beginnings 
of modernism in French thought, not at the 
end, but in the early decades, of the 
seventeenth century. He maintains that the 
development of free-thought in France was 
“never dependent upon foreign inspiration”. 
Hobbes and Locke added nothing that was 
really new to the debate; Spinoza was 
generally misunderstood; Newton was not 
taken seriously until popularized by Voltaire. 

He also demonstrates that almost all the 
radical ideas of the philosophes (the 
eighteenth-century conception of “tolerance” 
is an all-important exception) were already 
being discussed long before the publication 
of the Lettres philosophiques. Why, then, 
did they not have the same resonance? 
“Free-thought was neither aggressive nor 
dogmatic, though constantly faced with 
aggressive and violent enemies.” One does 
not argue too loudly with opponents whose 
final word is the stake or the Bastille — 
unless, that is, one has the ingenuity, 
tenacity, courage and missionary zeal of a 
Voltaire. The seventeenth-century free- 
thinkers were for the most part either 
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prudent scholars writing in Latin for the 
learned few, or Epicurean “viveurs” who 
restricted the expression of dangerous 
thoughts to a discreet circle of like-minded 
acquaintances. Neither group displayed any 
vocation for martyrdom. 

One can dispute some of Professor 
Spink’s conclusions. There is a natural 
tendency to over-emphasize, in the light of 
what was to follow, the réle played by some 
seventeenth-century non-conformist thinkers. 
The rather cavalier dismissal of English 
influence invites further discussion, and the 
debate on the relative importance of the 
French sources of the Enlightenment 
remains open. There is no doubt, however, 
that Professor Spink has made a valuable 
contribution. 


R. S. RpGway 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 





A Contemporary Idealist 


RETREAT FROM TRUTH. By G. R. G. 
Mure. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Toronto: 
The Copp Clark Co. Limited. 1958. Pp. vii 
+ 255. $6.50. 


Philosophy in Britain in the last part of 
the nineteenth century was dominated by 
idealists. There was never One dominant 
school of any particular form of idealism, 
but each idealist attempted in his own way 
to bring the world of nature, the world of 
fact and the world of aesthetic, moral and 
religious experience together into a unified 
whole. That which was common to each of 
these men was their view that reality was 
spiritual. This meant that they rejected 
empiricism whose adherents held it was not 
possible to say what the nature of reality is. 
They also tended to be sceptical of science, 
since it dealt with reality piecemeal and 
would seem to imply materialism. For these 
men the best pathway to the true nature of 
reality was through aesthetics, ethics and 
religion, about which they knew a great 
deal, rather than through science, about 
which which they knew very little. 


From 1900 to the present British 
philosophy has been dominated by various 
forms of empiricism that took their 
inspiration from Moore, Russell and 
Wittgenstein. These men differ greatly from 
each other but they are at least united in 
rejecting idealism. Mure thinks this is a 
catastrophe. He is an idealist who takes his 
inspiration in part from the British idealists, 
but more from the Italian idealists, Croce 
in particular, and Hegel. He thus regards 
British philosophy as having reached its 
high point with the nineteenth century 
idealists and to have been degenerating at 
great speed ever since. He now thinks it is 
“time to cry stinking fish”. 

Mure believes that the present British 
philosophy is a reflection of the times and so 
he starts his book with a survey of the con- 
dition of the arts in Britain, poetry receiving 
most of the attention. Mure believes that 
poetry is in a terrible state and this is taken 
to show the poor state of British life. How- 
ever, he also has good things to say for art 
and architecture so it is a little difficult to 
see why they should not show the good state 
of British life. But this is only preliminary. 
His central thesis is that the traditional 
British empiricism of Locke and Hume, and 
also that of contemporary philosophers, is 
an expression of an economic view of life 
and thinking. On this view each person is 
concerned with his private end and anything 
that he does in cooperation with others, or 
for the benefit of others, is always related to 
his own interests. This destroys all intrinsic 
value because instead of viewing things as 
end the economic man only views them as 
means for his welfare. In order to show this 
Mure examines Locke and Hume in the 
classical school and then Bertrand Russell's 
Analysis of Mind as representing the logical 
atomism prevalent in the "twenties. He con- 
cludes his historical examination with some 
remarks about Carnap, Wittgenstein and 
Ryle. Finally, in the last section of the book, 
Mure presents as his own views a sketch of 
idealism that is intended to show, but not 
necessarily convert, those who are practising 
economic philosophy the true view of 
reality. 


What is one to say of this book? That 
British philosophy is an economic philosophy 
sounds important and full of insight. There 
may be some truth to it. But there is equal 
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truth to the view that it has had a healthy 
awareness of the limitations of the mind 
and that this has kept it from the folly of 
attempting to excogitate the nature of 
reality from the depths of an easy chair. 
Was it purely economic interest that led 
Locke to suggest that it might be wise to 
examine the mind to see what the subjects 
were with which it was capable of dealing? 
However, leaving Mure’s general thesis to 
one side it must be admitted that his 
criticisms of Russell, who gets the most 
attention in this book, are very good. But 
why spend sixty pages on the Analysis of 
Mind which no one regards as of first 
importance? Why not attack Moore? Or 
why not consider Ryle’s Concept of Mind 
at length? 


When Mure comes to present his own 
view it is as if time had gone back sixty 
years. This is not because Mure is an 
idealist, but because of the way he argues. 
Whatever one thinks of contemporary 
philosophers it must be acknowledged that 
they have attempted to separate out the 
various meanings of their terms and deal 
carefully with their problems as they see 
them. After reading his criticism of his 
contemporaries one expects that Mure too 
will be careful in his use of words and 
analogies. But this is not so. Too often all 
the old ambiguities, the high sounding 
phrases that evade understanding, the 
favourite method of arguing that “in some 
sense” so and so (which is taken to prove 
so and so) are used and produce nothing 
but frustration and irritation in the reader. 
In this Mure does himself a disservice. At 
times one feels that he has something 
important to say, but because of the method 
of his argument it is impossible to say 
exactly what it is. The result is that his 
views are too easily dismissed. Modern 
analysts may not be satisfying and there 
may be a desire for something better but 
this desire will not be met by a philosopher 
who is not as careful in argument as they. 


Queen’s UNIVERSITY 


Herodian Englished 


HERODIAN: HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Translated from the Greek by 
Edward E. Echols. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 
1961. Pp. 220. $5.00. 


This is the first English translation in over 
two hundred years of Herodian’s history of 
the Roman emperors from Commodus to 
Balbinus. It is biography, not history, and 
even as biography Herodian’s work is not of 
major importance, since it consists mainly 
of a series of memoirs based on his own 
experience rather than on serious research. 
It is, in fact, a moralistic account of the 
decline of the Roman Empire as seen 
through the persons of the several emperors. 
As such it has only one claim to attention 
(as the author observes in his Introduc- 
tion), that is the fact that Herodian 
deliberately omits the scatological accounts 
of low life in the Palace that have made the 
biographies of Suetonius so popular through 
the ages. 

Nevertheless, the historiographer will 
find the work interesting. As a stylist 
Herodian is a typical product of third 
century letters. At every crisis in the career 
of his subject we meet the inevitable formal 
speech delivered in the pretentious tones of 
the rhetorical school. Here are the com- 
munes loci, the lapses into second-hand 
psychology, the carefully prepared disgres- 
sions, and the use of dreams and of 
portents to presage impending doom, so that 
all the actors seem cast from the same 
mould. 

Despite his superficiality and his lack of 
political insight, Herodian’s account is fair 
and unbiassed. It is also useful, since it 
gives the historian a glimpse of the outlook 
of an honest and honourable man living 
amit the chaos of political decline. It is to 
Mr. Echol’s credit that this translation is not 
only accurate, but does succeed in convey- 
ing these aspects of his author’s character. 

The book contains an index and a selected 
bibliography. It is handsomely produced, 
and I noticed no misprints. 


S. E. SMETHURST 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
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Our Two Solitudes 


CANADIAN DUALISM/LA DUALITE 
CANADIENNE. Edited by Mason Wade. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press/ 


Presses universitaires Laval. 1960. Pp. 427. 
$8.50. 


This substantial book edited by Mason 
Wade under the chairmanship of Jean- 
Charles Falardeau is a very worthy attempt 
at elucidating the present state of Anglo- 
French relations in our bicultural country. 
In order to give both the English and the 
French Canadian point of view, each 
section of the volume contains parallel 
studies in the fields of philosophy, religion, 
sociology, politics, labour, history, etc. 
Literature and the arts, for unexplained 
reasons, have been left out. 

The first two articles under the heading 
“Abstract factors/Perspectives générales”, 
written by G. V. Ferguson and Jean-Charles 
Falardeau, will probably seem the most 
interesting for the non-specialists. 

After trying to determine the main differ- 
ence between the American and the English 
Canadian mentality with its “slightly slower 
tempo of life, the less volatile reaction to 
events, the more sober, more conservative 
attitudes of mind, the higher degree of 
sabbatarianism, the greater gift for compro- 
mise”, Mr. Ferguson emphasizes the variety 
of outlooks within English Canada itself, 
the Western Canadian being more aware of 
world events because of the necessity of 
exporting his wheat, the Ontarian and 
British Columbian being more conservative 
and believing that he is “innately superior 
to all ‘foreigners’ and particularly to 
foreigners who did not speak English” 
(p. 14). But to almost all English 
Canadians, according to Mr. Ferguson, 
Quebec “remained a terra incognita”, at 
least until the last war. Since 1939, how- 
ever, due to the skill of Mackenzie King 
and the fact that both French and English 
Canadians had to train and fight side by 
side, this ignorance or hostility has lessened 
considerably, so that it is not too much 
to hope that in the future “he (the English 
Canadian) will not resent hearing the 
French tongue spoken at any gathering 
which calls itself national in character” 
(p. 19). 


On the other hand, Mr. Falardeau points 
out that “c’est & travers une certaine image 
qu’il a de lui-méme dans le contexte 
canadien que le Canadien frangais percoit 
les autres et qu’il définit ses attitudes et ses 
comportements envers eux” (p. 21). His 
attachment to tradition, religious and 
historical, the extreme importance he 
attaches to the French régime to which “les 
manuels francais consacrent trois-quarts de 
leurs pages” (p 24), the docility with which 
he follows the ideology advocated by “d’une 
part, les chefs ou les porte-paroles de 
lEnglise, d’autre part, les chefs politiques” 
(p. 26) explain to a large extent our two 
solitudes. Until recently, it is through his 
missionaries that the Quebec’ French 
Canadian made contact with the rest of the 
world — to the exclusion, however, of his 
immediate neighbourhood (i.e. other 
Canadian provinces) which he feared and 
avoided. However, this is also changing. 
There exist in Canada some “valeurs et 
attitudes nouvelles”, une “crise de conscience 
[. . .] préoccupée de donner une polarisa- 
tion nouvelle aux besoins collectifs” (p. 37). 

The other two outstanding articles, in my 
opinion, are Pierre Elliott-Trudeau’s “Some 
Obstacles to Democracy in Quebec” and Dr. 
George Stanley’s “French and English in 
Western Canada”. 

According to Trudeau, French Canadians, 
because of the Conquest, are convinced that 
“government of the people, by the people, 
could not be for the people, but mainly for 
the English-speaking part of that people” 
(p 244). This conviction, justified by many 
historical facts, has not changed much since 
1763. It explains the deep-rooted amorality 
of the province of Quebec: “Subjectively, 
the people are not conscious of doing wrong 
and, consequently, they see no reason to 
change that behaviour” (p. 259). 

Dr. Stanley deals with the problem of the 
French minorities in the West, as do 
Léopold Lamontagne for Ontario, Hugh 
Thorburn and Reneé Baudry for the Mari- 
times, and George Thériault for New 
England. After denouncing the iniquity with 
which French settlers were deprived of their 
rights in the West, Dr. Stanley indicates 
that such spoliation was practically inevit- 
able in a sector where the French became 
outnumbered ten or twenty to one. Thériault 
arrives at the same conclusion for New 
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England where “support from the Church is 
lacking” and “the time is ripe for the 
hierarchy to press for an active start at the 
process of changing the national parishes 
into English-language [. . .] churches and 
schools” (p. 409). In Ontario and the 
Maritimes, on the contrary, it is Mr. 
Lamontagne’s and Mr. Thorburn’s feeling 
that, due to the proximity of Quebec and the 
relative increase of the French Canadian 
population, the future is bright. 

Space is lacking here to speak even briefly: 
of the other studies contained in Canadian 
Dualism. This is no reflection on their 
quality. I am in no position to discuss 
Ferguson’s and Stanley’s statements. How- 
ever, Falardeau’s and Trudeau’s judgments 
on Quebec appear largely obsolete today, 
even though they date back only three years. 
Sweeping and unprecedented changes are 
being wrought in both the intellectual and 
political fields by the younger élite 
of present-day Quebec. These “angry young 
men” question and often reject all tradi- 
tional beliefs and theories, and are trans- 
forming our old monolithic society into a 
pluralistic one which, within a few years, 
might very well resemble that of France. 
In order to keep abreast with this verti- 
ginous evolution, English Canadians should 
read, in addition to Le Devoir, such reviews 
as Cité Libre and Liberté. 

Be that as it may, any mind interested 
in the different aspects, and in the future 
of our country will profit immensely from 
reading La Dualité canadienne. It is to be 
hoped that books of this nature will become 
more frequent. 


GERARD BESSETTE 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 





Opening of the West 


THE BIRTH OF WESTERN CANADA: 
A HISTORY OF THE RIEL REBELLIONS. 
By George F. G. Stanley. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. 1961. Pp. xiv + 
475. $6.95. 


To have held the field for twenty-five 
years is no mean feat for a historical work. 
This volume has done so and bids fair to 


be superseded only by the further work of 
its author. It is good to have this standard 
work made available again. The publisher's 
stock was burned in the bombing of 
London and The Birth of Western Canada 
became a precocious collector’s item. 

The text of the 1936 edition has been 
reproduced by the offset process. Except for 
some excellent maps by Major C. C. J. 
Bond and the addition of some illustrations 
to those in the original book, no change 
has been made. A one page preface to this 
second “edition” has been inserted. 


The author justifies the absence of 
alteration on the ground that the general 
thesis of the book is still accepted by 
Canadian historians. What “challenges” 
there have been he dismisses as “no more 
than attempts to revive the traditional 
explanation of the métis question as a mani- 
festation of the Franco-English quarrel in 
Canada.” 

It must be said that this is a thought 
cavalier, in view of the quite lively main- 
tenance of that explanation by the late 
Chester Martin, not to speak of its develop- 
ment by other historians. When Professor 
Stanley (in 1936) used the then popular 
frontier thesis to explain the réle of the 
métis in the development of Western 
Canada between 1869 and 1885, he did a 
great service to Canadian historiography. 
He established that in great part the 
rebellions were the resistance of a primitive 
society to change. The effect was to bring 
a cool impartiality to a much heated sub- 
ject. But this valuable corrective service did 
not establish The Birth of Western Canada 
as the definitive work in its field, a field in 
which so little serious professional work has 
been done. 

It is not, in the reviewer's opinion, a 
definitive work for three reasons. The first 
is that Professor Stanley treats the Red 
River and Saskatchewan rebellions as 
though they were identical. They were not: 
the former was a comparatively sophisti- 
cated political struggle, the latter a primitive 
uprising. The second reason is that while 
the frontier thesis, for once in Canadian 
history, is useful in explaining the Saskat- 
chewan rebellion, its relevance to the Red 
River troubles is slight. The third is simply 
that the concept of the frontier as a universal 
phenomenon is too general to be used in 
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effective historical interpretation. There 
have been particular frontiers at particular 
times; no more. 

Moreover, for the frontier thesis wholly 
to replace rather than supplement the theory 
of the cultural struggle, it would be neces- 
sary to believe that the métis would have 
resisted the advance of a French and 
Catholic frontier as they did that of an 
English and Orange one. But there is no 
conclusive reason to think that they would 
have done so. 

It may be questioned, too, whether 
Professor Stanley would on re-examination 
wish to continue to uphold certain minor 
features of his interpretation, such as that 
of governmental indifference to métis griev- 
ances before 1885. Here is an instance of a 
traditional and political version of affairs 
being kept current by an authoritative 
work. 


W. L. MorRTON 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





The Detroit River Area 


THE WINDSOR BORDER’ REGION. 
Ernest J. Lajeunesse, ed. Toronto: The 
Champlain Society. 1960. Pp. cxxii + 374. 
$5.00. 


The Ontario Series is growing. For the 
fourth time the Champlain Society, the 
Ontario Government and an historian have 
combined to produce a useful source book 
for the history of a provincial area. This 
collection of Documents covers the growth 
of French interest in the Detroit River area 
from its strategic and missionary beginnings 
through the vicissitudes of pioneer settler 
development and on to the conquest and the 
beginnings of English settlement in the area. 

The Documents are carefully selected and 
laid out. Not only do they tell a story by 
themselves, but the significance of each is 
illuminated in a long introduction. Although 
the author claims to have depicted the dual 
historical background of the modern 
Windsor area and although he has included 
some post-Conquest Anglo-Saxon history, 


it is the French background that the bulk 
of these documents are arranged to display. 
Considering the fact that English-speaking 
settlers in the area only appeared in any 
numbers during the last fifteen years of over 
a century and a half of recorded history, 
however, perhaps the author has been over- 
generous to these inhabitants. 

When Professor Lajeunesse uses his intro- 
ductory space to present the factual 
historical background to the Documents he 
is very successful. Again and again one finds 
a rising desire for further information 
satisfied if not at the tenth at least at the 
eleventh hour. This indicates care in prepar- 
ation and a dramatic sense of timing not 
easy to achieve when working with docu- 
ments. 

The editor is not quite so successful in 
satisfying his reader when he uses his intro- 
duction for deeper interpretive functions. 
Of course, it is questionable whether such 
questions really should concern an editor at 
all, and it is true that the introduction 
comes perilously close to being a short 
history. Yet to make statements about 
larger issues demands a sense of responsi- 
bility for them and this latter quality is 
sometimes lacking. For instance, one 
wonders about the whole basic purpose of 
the settlement and it does not help to be 
told (p. xlii) that, “this establishment of a 
permanent colony in the wilds of America 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century is 
one of the most important events in the 
history of the continental interior”, and 
then to be left without a further explana- 
tion. Of course, any reader of this book 
will easily be able to manufacture an 
answer or even answers, but why did 
Professor Lajeunesse think it was so 
important? At another place he tells us 
that, after the Conquest, the settlers’ 
“hearts, for the most part, remained loyal 
to France”. Again, easy to believe but still 
not proved. These, however, are small 
points in a book that does what it sets out 
to do — present documentary material 
intelligibly for both scholar and layman. 

There was one technical frustration. The 
explanation of the fact that M.H.C. means 
Michigan Historical Collection occurs as a 
footnote in the “Introduction”. Those who 
may wish to use the book for Documents 
only should not be forced to read the whole 
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introduction to find a source reference and 
abbreviations should be explained in a more 
readily accessible place. 

All in all this is a worthy book in a very 
important historical series. From this kind 
of work the more general histories will 
develop sounder interpretations in the not 
too distant future. It is a necessary develop- 
ment. 


DonaLp M. SCHURMAN 


RoyaL MivitarRy COLLEGE OF CANADA 





The Seventeenth Century 


THREE ASPECTS OF STUART ENG- 
LAND. By George Clark. London and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. 77. $1.75. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE HUGUE- 
NOTS AND FRENCH ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, 1680-1720. By Warren 
C. Scoville. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 497. $6.50. 


The sixteenth century was an age of 
paradox in which the struggle between the 
old and new in science and society strained 
but did not shatter the Aristotelian world 
picture. By contrast, the seventeenth 
century was an age of crisis in which 
Copernican science, abetted by Galileo and 
Descartes, and the middle classes, aided by 
political and social revolution, dethroned 
the older order. Most historians date the 
seventeenth-century watershed somewhere 
between 1640 and 1660. It was during those 
years that Europe was torn by stormy 
revolutions, that Spanish hegemony faded 
before the rising power of Louis XIV's 
France, and that the Cartesians triumphed 
over the latter-day scholastics. One of the 
first twentieth-century historians to describe 
“the general crisis of the seventeenth 
century” was G. N. Clark, who in 1929 
wrote that somewhere in the mid-seven- 
teenth century life was so completely trans- 
formed that “we may commonly think of 
this as one of the great watersheds of 
modern history .. . .” Today, some 32 years 


later, G. N., now Sir George Clark reviews 
the seventeenth-century crisis, this time 
devoting himself to topics in English 
history, and specifically to the concept of 
insularity, the structure of society, and the 
idea of freedom. 

The first of these, insularity, does not, 
according to Sir George, mean inaccessi- 
bility; England was, after all, “far more 
accessible to travellers than many continen- 
tal countries”. Rather, he means that 
England and her people because of their 
Narrow Seas had developed a conscious 
sense of strategic security which allowed 
Englishmen to enjoy — in relative detach- 
ment — “innumerable anomalies and curio- 
sities” such as parliamentary responsibility, 
freedom of speech, and religious toleration, 
all in an age when her harassed continental 
neighbours were destroying such freedoms 
in the name of order, efficiency, and military 
expediency. Thus England’s “glorious ditch” 
saved her people from the hands of an 
absolute monarch, foreign or domestic. 

In the next lecture, Sir George searches 
for the dynamic element in England’s social 
structure and finds it in the rapid rise of 
the “middling classes” to power. In com- 
menting on their rise, Sir George refers in 
a somewhat off-hand manner to the 
“vigorous controversy in which historians 
have thrown out new and _ conflicting 
theories about how the civil wars [and 
revolutions] came about”. For Sir George 
the interesting aspect of this historiographi- 
cal controversy (referring mainly to the 
Tawney v. Trevor-Roper dispute) is not its 
uniqueness but rather its resemblance to a 
larger movement in historical study which 
began around the turn of the century at 
Manchester University where Professors 
Tout and Tait introduced the method of 
“close-alalysis” to the study of political 
structure; this method was later applied by 
Sir Lewis Namier to the study of mid- 
eighteenth-century politics, by Robert 
Walcott to the reign of Queen Anne, by Sir 
Ronald Syme to the Roman Empire, by Sir 
John Neale to Elizabethan parliaments, and, 
more recently, by Brunton, Pennington and 
others to seventeenth-century politics. Yet, 
as Sir George notes, there are few 
historians — even the most partisan 
Namierites — who would pretend that the 
structure of politics furnishes the whole 
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explanation of political history. To follow 
the so-called “Namier interpretation” 
slavishly would be to ignore the interplay 
of personality in history and to belittle the 
importance of ideas and ideals. 

In his final lecture, Sir George traces 
the idea of freedom from the days of the 
Reformation parliaments to the rise of John 
Locke’s “aristocratic liberalism”. Historians 
have, according to Sir George, paid too 
little attention to the seventeenth-century 
English Dissenters, who developed their own 
traditions in scholarship, music, art, and 
even architecture. Indeed, it was the 
dissenting minority that tested — in fact, 
often kept alive — the spirit of toleration. 

These lectures on “Three Aspects of 
Stuart England”, though often diffuse, 
represent the mature musings of a master 
historian, whose ideas, even in this elusive 
form, are worth pondering. 

Turning from the concepts of freedom 
and insularity to those of the absolute state 
and cosmopolitanism, the reader will find in 
the work of Professor Warren C. Scoville 
the opposite side of the seventeenth-century 
coin: his study on “Persecution of the 
Huguenots and the French Economy” shows 
that the centralized monarchy in France 
waxed strong at the expense of representa- 
tive government and local liberties; that 
Louis XIV, usually a humane prince, a 
tuler devoted to the establishment of a 
strong France, deliberately revoked the 
Edict of Nantes because he felt that the 
logic of religious absolutism demanded that 
the spirit of dissent be exorcised. The 
question then remains: did the Revocation 
destroy the economic prosperity of France 
at the same time it destroyed the concept 
of religious toleration? Professor Scoville 
answers, no, it did not; instead he claims 
that though the Revocation may have been 
a crime against humanity there were other 
“factors that seem to have been more 
important than religious persecution” in 
causing the decline of the French economy 
after 1683; among these were the violent 
world wars of the end of the century, the 
failure of financial leadership after Colbert’s 
death, periodic famines, the epizootic 
plagues (with attendant decline in popula- 
tion), the presence of internal customs 
barriers, and, above all, the failure to devise 
a viable tax structure. In short, Professor 


Scoville’s cogently argued thesis reads: 
“The revocation of the Edict of Nantes did 
considerably less harm to French economy, 
both in the short run and in the long run, 
than most historians of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have heretofore 
believed.” 


Joun C. RULE 


THE Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 





Culture and Democracy 


AN AUSTRALIAN PERSPECTIVE. By 
R. M. Crawford. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. Toronto: Burns and Mac- 
Eachern. 1960. Pp. viii + 82. $1.95 
(Paper). 


I have long felt that the best under- 
graduate training in history obtainable in 
what used to be called “the Dominions” is 
offered at the University of Melbourne. The 
person most responsible for the quality of 
instruction in that department is Max 
Crawford who, in succeeding Ernest (later 
Sir Ernest) Scott in 1936, became the second 
occupant of the second oldest chair of 
history in Australia. The work under 
review is based on three lectures he 
delivered while serving as Knaplund Visiting 
Professor of Commonwealth History at the 
University of Wisconsin. It is the second 
such series of Knaplund Lectures to be 
published. The quality of historical scholar- 
ship set by J. D. Fage’s Ghana: A Historical 
Introduction (1959) has been maintained 
in this successor volume. 

In his survey of Australian cultural 
development the author strove to disprove 
two common assumptions: “that a demo- 
cratic society abhors distinction and . . 
that Australian society has a democratic 
bias deeply imprinted on it.” (p.4). He 
attempts to dispose of the second proposi- 
tion in his opening lecture by showing that 
an aristocratic tradition had been estab- 
lished in Australia by the wealthy, success- 
ful pastoralists prior to the gold rushes of 
the 1850's. He admits, however, that these 
“men of yesterday” have been on the defen- 
sive politically since the closing decades of 
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the last century and that their contributions 
to the culture of their country have been 
less significant than those to its economy. 
His rebuttal to the other proposition is 
more ingenious and provides hope for those 
Canadians who, like the Australians, are 
unhappily aware of their national failure to 
produce many cultural achievements of the 
first rank. Democracy per se is not at 
fault, Crawford believes. In earlier years a 
colonial, derivative mentality was to blame, 
and later, once an adolescent nationalism 
had evolved, it was the preoccupation with 
the material and the immediately prac- 
tical of a society still striving to become 
established. Artists and scholars bred in 
Or moving to such a society were unable to 
devote their talents full time to the discip- 
line of their craft, yet only through such 
devotion, he argues, are professional 
standards obtainable. These conditions are 
not inherent in democracy but were a pass- 
ing phase in national development. He feels 
that conditions started to improve in the 
late 1930’s. Now the alternatives which 
formerly confronted talented native sons— 
achievement in exile or frustration at home 
— no longer prevail. This change, he hopes, 
will foster the coming of age of Australian 
culture. 


Those who have worked and hoped for 
more intellectual cross-fertilization between 
Australia and Oanada will be pleased to 
note that a lecture delivered in Melbourne 
by the University of Toronto’s Claude 
, Bissell in his pre-presidential days inspired 
Crawford to draw two Canadian parallels 
in his discussion of Australian cultural 
development. Canadians also have suffered 
from intellectual colonialism, and Canadian 
artists have displayed a reluctance to 
explore urban life. 


Some of Crawford’s historical revisions 
are less original than the publisher’s blurbs 
suggest. It is surprising, for instance, to 
have a direct relationship between the high 
casualty ates of the First World War and 
the dearth of leadership in the interwar 
period being put forward as a novel inier- 
pretation. Nevertheless the author has 
sprinkled his text with more illuminating 
insights than clichés. Canadians, who rarely 
permit their historical horizons to extend 
beyond British, European or American 


themes, should find this appraisal of a sister 
society’s approach to the threshhold of full 
maturity stimulating. 


K. A. MacKirpy 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





Current Economic Problems 


ECONOMIC ISSUES OF THE 1960's. By 
Alvin H. Hansen. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Toronto: McGraw- 
Hill Company of Canada, Ltd. 1960. Pp. 
224. $7.50. 


In this book Professor Hansen describes 
what he thinks are the significant economic 
trends and problems industrial nations will 
face in the present decade. He then sets out 
policies which he thinks the government 
should adopt to deal most effectively with 
these problems. This book is interesting 
both because Professor Hansen is a noted 
economist with a vast amount of experience 
and because he has the knack of making his 
arguments extremely persuasive. 

This book developed out of two sets of 
lectures given at Haverford College and 
Smith College in 1959 and 1960. As a 
result, although all the chapters are clearly 
written, the sections do not fit together 
smoothly. The last 50 pages of the book 
contain three appendices — all articles 
which have appeared previously. 

Professor Hansen admits frankly that his 
diagnosis is controversial and that those 
who disagree with him may be proven right. 
He believes the most critical problem of an 
industrial economy to be the maintenance 
of a high level of employment. Associated 
with the employment problem is the prob- 
lem of growth—how to achieve a continued 
expansion of our capacity to produce? 
Growth is itself an objective of national 
economic policy and it requires investment. 
With our present economic institutions full 
employment also requires a_ substantial 
amount of continuous investment. 

High rates of growth and high levels of 
employment can be maintained, says 
Professor Hansen, only if the government 
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maintains the proper economic environment 
through an active manipulation of fiscal and 
monetary policy. An unwarranted fear of 
inflation and reluctance to have govern- 
ment direction of the economy have pre- 
vented and are apt to prevent the attain- 
ment of the desired levels of employment 
and growth. 

Professor Hansen attempts to quiet any 
fear of inflation by pointing out that the 
rise in prices since 1948 compared favour- 
ably with that during the prosperous periods 
1897 to 1913 or 1921 to 1929. The rapid 
inflation which has occurred he attributes 
to either the Korean Boom between 1950 
and 1952 or to the surge of expansion in 
1955 and 1956. As he sees it, there has 
been no persistent serious inflation since 
the war. 

He would not place too much reliance 
on monetary policy although he does argue 
in favour of low interest rates. Rather 
Professor Hansen would like to see a more 
flexible system of taxes and expenditures. 
He would, for example, give the executive 
branch of the government the power to 
change income tax rates and depreciation 
allowances as economic conditions change. 
He even suggests a tax on investment in 
buildings and machinery in periods when 
there is too much spending. A further 
suggestion is that governments participate 
actively in collective bargaining. 

A second theme of the book is that pro- 
duction is misdirected in the American 
economic system. First the Government 
should step in to remove extreme poverty. 
But even without poverty the consuming 
public has a limited desire for the articles 
the private enterprise system will produce. 
As a result the production of material 
things, Professor Hansen calls them “gadg- 
ets”, can continue to increase only if more 
and more resources are devoted to advertis- 
ing and persuasion. What the consumers 
really want (or what they really should want) 
are not more gadgets but more services— 
private and public. That is, the Government 
must undertake to provide a greater share 
of the economy’s output. With automation, 
the necessary food and manufactured things 
can be produced with fewer and fewer 
workers. More and more people must be 
diverted to service industries and to the 
employment of the Government to provide 


things like police protection, recreational 
facilities, education, and public housing. He 
predicts a great cultural development if 
only the correct steps are taken. As the 
Government takes over a greater share of 
the national production this will necessitate 
a change in the tax system with perhaps 
increased reliance on sales taxes. It is 
possible to become troubled by Professor 
Hansen’s neglect of the part which the price 
mechanism can play in the expansion of 
services and leisure activities. 

A final short section is devoted to a state- 
ment of the problems facing underdeveloped 
countries. This includes a fascinating 
chapter on the situation in India which 
Professor Hansen observed at first hand in 
1958. In these countries with little capital, 
the rate of improvement is severely limited 
by the ability to save. He points out that 
inflation may have a different réle in such 
a situation. He also believes the investment 
which is most seriously needed is in 
education of the population so that they 
can meet their own problems. 


G. R. Post 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 





World Affairs 


INDONESIAN INDEPENDENCE AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS By Alastair M. 
Taylor. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1960. Pp. xxix + 503. $8.00. 


The first “colonial question” to concern 
the United Nations was the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian controversy of the half decade 
immediately following the Second World 
War. Alastair M. Taylor’s Indonesian Inde- 
pendence and the United Nations describes 
in detail the evolution of the U.N.’s réle 
in bringing this conflict to a conclusion and 
provides an invaluable record of this 
pioneer accomplishment of the then quite 
new international organization in a field by 
no means generally accepted as within its 
legal competence. 

There is no question that the United 
Nations was constitutionally a far more 
potent entity following the settlement of the 
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Indonesian question, and Taylor shows how 
and why this came about. Juridical “abey- 
ance-cum-intervention”, as the author terms 
the U.N. approach, is portrayed as a general 
political technique of great adaptability as 
well as of considerable constitutional 
pertinence. 

Indonesian Independence and the United 
Nations, however, is more than a case study 
of the early U.N. in action or an analysis 
of a political organization in the process of 
growth. It is also an excellent portrayal of 
interacting national interests in international 
relations and of the relationship of the 
process of conflict resolution within a single 
unit (the Netherlands here primarily) to the 
international political process. 

Taylor’s approach is to tell the story of 
United Nation’s involvement in the conflict 
in the first part of the book and then to 
return to an analysis of the aims, policies and 
techniques of the protagonists and the inter- 
ested other powers as well as to evaluate the 
performance of the U.N., particularly its 
field machinery. 

The réle of the United Nations is what 
Taylor is primarily concerned with, and his 
conclusion is that “the Organization was 
able to perform what the Powers that 
brought it into existence could not have 
achieved either singly or in disparate 
groups”. If it is also true that this may be 
said of the conclusion of the Suez fighting 
of 1956 or perhaps the Congo crisis at some 
future date, the events described so well by 
Taylor may be of greater historical signifi- 
cance than they have been considered to 
date. 


RICHARD BUTWELI 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





YEAR BOOK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, 1959. Office of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, New York, 1960. Pp. 
533 plus Appendices plus Index, totalling 
660 pages. $12.50. 


This present Year Book constitutes the 
thirteenth in the series. It follows the 
general pattern and maintains the high level 


QUARTERLY 


of quality of previous volumes. Part I deals 
with the United Nations under the main 
headings, Political and Security Questions, 
Economic and Social Questions, Questions 
concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and the International Trusteeship Systems, 
Legal Questions, and Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. One observes that the 
complex political field ranging from Dis- 
armament, Outer Space, and Nuclear 
Energy problems to Middle East, Hungary, 
Africa, Asia and the Far East, and other 
problems, takes up 90 pages; the Economic 
and Social field, even more diversified 
perhaps, accounts for slightly more than 
200 pages; Colonial and Trusteeship matters 
nearly 100 pages; Legal questions only 30 
pages; Administration and Budgetary 
matters 30 pages. This analysis could lead 
to interesting reflections upon the emphasis 
of the U.N.’s work, reflections which would 
go far beyond the limits of this review. 


The materials which have been sum- 
marized constitute an invaluable source of 
information, and the insertion of resolutions 
(in whole or in part) and of documentary 
references at the end of each sub-section 
adds to the value of the Year Book for the 
research student and general reader alike. 
One can also compare each item with the 
corresponding item of previous years and 
ascertain if any, and if so how much, pro- 
gress has been made in, say, the Hungarian 
question, Israel and the Arab States, 
Disarmament, Economic Development, and 
so on. In some cases, the same old argu- 
ments re-appear. In others, new ground is 
broken. | 

Part II deals with the Inter-Governmental 
Organizations related to the United Nations 
and occupies some 90 pages. Since fourteen 
agencies are included, the effort of com- 
pression is an heroic one, for it is in this 
area that a noticeable advance of activity 
has taken place. Some of the organizations, 
indeed, are very young, being only a year or 
two old. 

The Appendices (some 60 pages) give 
information on the structure of the United 
Nations, the matters considered by the 
principal organs, the delegations to the 
General Assembly and the Councils, and 
the U.N. Information Centers and offices. 
A number of illustrations and charts add to 
the value of this significant publication. 
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One lays down the vu. ne with a 
deepened appreciation of the extraordinary 
range of activities undertaken by the United 
Nations with so limited a budget. He reflects 
upon the problem of priorities, the intricate 
questions of co-ordination both at Head- 
quarters and in the widely-scattered fields 
of effort, the growing extent of U.N. 
commitments with the influx of smaller 
members and the impact which this fact 
and the increasing emphasis on economic 
and social development will have on the 
organization and functioning of the General 
Assembly, the future of the Security 
Council, the réle of the Secretary-Generai, 
the nature of U.N. “resolutions” and of 
U.N. “diplomacy”, the extensions of the 
U.N. Civil Service. These and other 
questions do not form the subject matter of 
a year book, but the United Nations Year 
Book does provide a wealth of information 
on which to base one’s reflections. 


LINDEN A. MANDER 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





FOOD, LAND AND MANPOWER IN 
WESTERN EUROPE. By P. Lamartine 
Yates. London: MacMillan and Company 
Limited; Toronto: The MacMillan Com- 
pany of Canada Limited. 1960. Pp. 294. 
Approx. $6.00. 


This book is well written and easy to read 
for those who wish to get a quick and 
reasonable appraisal of the Western 
European agricultural economy. It brings 
out in brief form, based on available statis- 
tics, the changes which have been taking 
place in agriculture and the consumption of 
agricultural products in Western Europe, 
particularly since the turn of the century. 

There is realism in the author’s approach 
to the discussion. He attempts to make his 
reader understand not only the desires and 
needs of the people, but also the limitations 
placed on these desires and needs by 
climate, soil, and education, as well as many 
inheritances from the past. 

In the final chapter, questions of policy 
are raised which not only affect Europe but 
which have been a matter of concern and 


debate in varying degree in most countries 
throughout the world. Recently, FAO has 
had reports prepared by international com- 
mittees of experts on matters relating to 
agricultural support measures. These reports 
have attempted to bring out information 
which will help countries to answer many 
of the questions raised by the author. A 
special sub-committee of GATT, known as 
Committee II, is presently studying the 
implications of non-tariff agricultural pro- 
tection devices as they may affect the 
trading rules of that organization. 

The author points out that farmers today 
have a latent capacity for very much faster 
technical progress if the spur of competi- 
tion were restored. Too many agricultural 
policies have included subsidizing ineffici- 
ency through dread of facing up to the need 
of change and readjustment. 

As well as opening many doors to know- 
ledge about European agriculture, this book 
projects likely developments and trends to 
1970. 


A. H. TuRNER 





Law 


CASES NOTES AND MATERIALS ON 
THE CONFLICT OF LAWS. By Jean- 
Gabriel Castel §.J.D. Toronto: Butterworth 
& Co. (Canada) Ltd. 1960. Pp. 1092. 
$23.00. Special student price $15.00. 


Those peculiar legal teaching aids known 
as casebooks began as small personal collec- 
tions of cases gathered into one volume for 
the use of the author and his students in 
class. Primarily they enabled classroom 
discussions to take place with copies of the 
relevant cases before the class. As case- 
books began to be used by teachers other 
than the author, it was soon observed that 
no casebook can really contain a selection 
of cases and materials which fully satisfies 
anyone except the author. 

This casebook by Dr. Castel seems to be 
the logical development from a purely 
personal teaching aid to a comprehensive 
library in one volume. Necessarily it is 
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large, for besides being 1092 pages long, it 
is in extremely small print — much of it 
in eight point type. It contains all the cases 
and extracts from all the articles that any 
teacher could reasonably want for a course 
on the Conflict of Laws. It will, of course, 
be impossible to use without considerable 
selection and varying of the order to suit 
oneself. But clearly Dr. Castel never 
intends it to be used in any other way. It is 
the only modern Canadian Casebook on 
this subject and will be a most useful work 
for teachers and students alike. 


There are two things that I regret about 
the book. The first is that it is devoid of all 
humour and as a result is not very friendly. 
A few absurdities, a few examples of what 
passes for judicial wit can so easily make 
an otherwise tedious book one which is not 
only accurate but also pleasurable to read. 
There is no need to make the law any 
duller than it is. 


The second is that my own preference 
for a casebook is one in which the author’s 
own views are apparent to be adopted or 
criticized or ridiculed. Dr. Castel’s own 
notes are extremely well written, brief, but 
not very exciting. An author of Dr. Castel’s 
calibre owes it to his readers to expound 
his views on this difficult branch of the law. 


I suspect that this logical attempt to 
please everyone is inevitably impressive but 
slightly prosaic. This is no attack upon the 
undoubted merits of the book and it in no 
way detracts from my view that the book 
is a most valuble addition to the Conflict 
of Laws. Perhaps Dr. Castel is right in 
implying, as he does, that the place for an 
author’s own views is in a textbook and that 
the casebook, as it now exists, has become 
firmly established as nothing more than a 
convenient compendious collection of 
materials. 


ALAN W. MEWETT 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 


Medicine 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY IN 
INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By Albert 
B. Ferguson Jr. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1957. Pp. 508. $15.00. 


This medical book consists of an excellent 
collection of orthopaedic syndromes and 
operations as applied to infancy and child- 
hood. It contains 504 illustrations, including 
line drawings, reproduced roentgenograms 
and excellent photographs. The paper is of 
good quality and the manuscript is easily 
read. 

There are two main sections of the book. 
The first presents material on an anatomical 
basis, as applied to the foot, knee, hip, 
spine, neck, and upper extremity. The 
second portion of the book deals with many 
affections of bone, muscle and nerve by 
subject. The index is well organized and 
overcomes any confusion produced by the 
two divisions of the subject material. 

Dr. Ferguson has used contributions from 
four other surgeons and a paediatrician. 
John Donaldson has written the chapter on 
the neck, William Donaldson has done th- 
treatise on scoliosis, and Frank Stelling and 
Robert Klein have written about defective 
bone formation and bone metabolism. The 
only references to trauma occur in the 
chapter on the upper extremity and readers 
are referred to Blount’s “Fractures in 
Children”. The sections on poliomyelitis, 
scurvy and rickets are reasonalbly limited 
and the number of pages dealing with 
congenital abnormalities and cerebral palsy 
are appropriately great. Benign tumours of 
bone are grouped with the larger subject 
of bone affections, whereas malignant 
tumours are the subject of the final chapter. 

Dr. Fergus¢n has done a great deal of 
work in producing this volume. There is a 
definite need for such a text book and it 
can be recommended to postgraduate 
students of surgery, orthopaedic surgeons 
and paediatricians, with enthusiasm. 


J. W. HazLetr 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
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